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CHAPTER X. 


THE PATRON'S VISIT. 


HE alarm at No. 7 Cavendish Grove at the news of Mr. Signet’s 
promised visit, which Matthew brought home with him that 
night, was considerable and well-nigh universal. 

Sabey, naturally shy, was struck with consternation at the 
greatness thus thrust upon her, of entertaining her husband’s 
employer. Matthew himself was by no means pleased that Mr. 
Signet, with whom his business relations were far from agreeable, 
should have thus invited himself as a guest, and Amy—though 
herself perfectly self-possessed on all occasions—had a strong 
foreboding that this honour to be conferred upon the family was 
likely to result in anything but advantage. 

She pictured to herself in Mr. Signet (from what had fallen 
from her brother-in-law) a purse-proud and somewhat offensive 
person, with whom it would be very difficult fo « get on,’ and to 
whom Uncle Stephen might very possibly present a side of his 
character which was not the most attractive. For he was not, as 
a rule, genial to strangers, and had not in the first instance 
responded very cordially to the advances of Mr. Barlow himself. 
That he could be agreeable, when he chose, to everybody, and 
could talk with much knowledge and familiarity upon almost 
every topic, she was well aware: but she had also observed in 
him, on occasion, a certain frigidity of manner, which not only 
froze conversation at its very source, but with it the would-be 
talker’s very vitals. He had, it was true, seen Mr. Signet once on 
the occasion of Matthew’s first introduction to him, but had since 
maintained a silence with respect to that gentleman which was 
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not only significant but ominous. That, for his nephew’s sake, 
Uncle Stephen would do his best to conciliate their visitor, she had 
no doubt ; but in a case where he entertained dislike or contempt, 
she doubted his powers to please. 

There are natures so genial that they blossom even in frost 
and snow, but others (and these are the greater ones) require the 
sun of sympathy to evoke their hues and fragrance,—which in 
its absence shrink up within themselves, and ‘ close,’ like the 
sensitive plant, ‘ beneath the kisses of night.’ We may even goa 
little further, and admit that they have the involuntary faculty 
under such circumstances of making themselves uncommonly dis- 
agreeable. 

In this particular instance, it is fair to say that Amy’s appre- 
hensions were ill founded. Stephen Durham, it was true, was not 
a man to ‘put himself out ’"—that is to say, to make the least 
sacrifice of independence—to please the Great Mogul, or (I fear) 
even the Archangel Michael, had that potentate favoured him with 
a personal visit ; but he understood, of course, that it was import- 
ant to be civil to his nephew’s employer, and made up his mind— 
within limits—to be so. It fortunately never entered into his 
mind that Mr. Signet would venture upon patronising either him 
or his, or that gentleman would indeed have found himself (as 
Captain Langton had humorously expressed it) in Queer Street. 

As a matter of fact, however, when Mr. Signet stepped into 
his brougham at six o’clock that afternoon, from the door of his 
country house at Teddington, and gave that very insignificant 
direction to his coachman, ‘To Cavendish Grove, he felt ‘the 
patron’ from the summit of his crush-hat down to the sole of his 
patent-leather boots: To do him justice, he was not generally so 
foolish when going out to dinner as to wear a crush-hat (which, if 
certain people would only understand the fact, is meant for even- 
ing parties, and not for dinners), but he had an idea that his carry- 
ing that article of apparel under his arm into No.7 would impress 
its tenants with the fashion and social position of the bearer. - (As 
it turned out, it only succeeded in embarrassing the domestic, Mary 
Jane, to whom he presented it as he sat down to table, to put some- 
where, and who in her ignorance and alarm very nearly pat: it 
into the sowp tureen.) 

’ As it is certain that neither the width nor height of the tene- 
ments in ‘The Grove’ could have impressed Mr. Signet favourably, 
we may conclude that he arrived at his destination in the same 
state of proud pre-eminence as when he started ; and yet, no sooner 
did he set foot in that little sitting-room with which we are 
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acquainted (and which was all the drawing-room that No. 7 could 
boast of ), than he (figuratively) fell down several pegs, 

If he had known the tremors that secretly shook his fair hostess, 
it would have been better for his sense of dignity; but as it was, 
her gentle genial reception of him took him quite aback, while the 
sight of Amy in white muslin, and with ‘ one red rose in her hair’ 
(given by we know whom), completed his discomfiture.- It was 
not. that they were both so pretiy, and dressed in such good taste, 
but that they had that soft yet seif-possessed air with them which 
he had been wont to observe in his professional transactions as 
being peculiar only to real ladies. 

When Mrs. Helston told him that it was very good of him to 
have come so far, and on so short an invitation, he began to wonder 
whether he really had been so good, though five minutes before he had 
not entertained a doubt of it: and when Amy called to her brother- 
in-law and Mr. Durham to come in from the garden (where they 
were lightly talking together, with scarcely a due sense of the over- 
whelming honour his arrival was about to confer upon them), he 
thought he had never heard a voice so pleasant in his whole col- 
lection of singing-birds: for, unlike theirs, it was not a mechanical 
voice, but soft and clear, and instinct with a very keen intelligence. 

It was to Mr. Signet’s credit, of course, and a sufficient defence 
of him against the imputation of gross dulness with any persons of 
good judgment, that he could appreciate such delicate touches: but 
the fact was, his nature was by no means base, though it had undoubt- 
edly contracted much alloy through living ‘on Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground,’ as Amy had called it, and the practice of persuading 
persons of the highest fashion to buy what they did not want and 
could not afford. 

Nor did the venerable appearance of Uncle Stephen, combined 
with a certain courtly gravity of manner which he displayed 
upon this occasion, fail to make its impression on Mr. Signet; 
he knew that Mr. Durham was a man of mark, and had graciously 
intended to meet him, at his own table, on equal terms; but he soon 
perceived that, if there was to be any patronage, it must needs be 
the other way, and so very wisely discarded the idea of it altogether. 

The chief obstacle to complete harmony in the little party lay, 
to say truth, in Matthew himself, who was certainly not at his ease, 
and, after a few not very successful attempts at conversation, left 
the entertainment of his respected employer in the more skilful 
hands of ‘his uncle and the ladies. It is fair to say that their 
efforts were not a little assisted by the circumstances of the case ; 
the beauty of the evening, and the vicinity of the little garden, 
into which they all descended—an incident which, slight as it was, 
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served to take off the hard edge of convention, and afforded the 
visitor—in the fairy fountain and the miniature fernery it sprinkled 
with its spray—topics of conversation somewhat less insipid than 
the weather. 

At all events, the little party ‘ got on’ with the new arrival 
beyond all expectation, and by the time they were summoned in to 
dinner (which I fear was a little late), the guest would have felt 
quite at home, but that in offering his arm to Mrs. Helston he 
forgot that it held his crush hat, and dropped it into the fountain 
among the gold-fish, to his (and their) extreme confusion. 

The gold-fish, however, suggested the precious metals, and from 
that moment the conversation never languished; for, far from 
‘ sinking the shop,’ Mr. Signet was never weary of descanting upon 
gems and gold and jewels, about which (until that evening) he 
flattered himself that he had a monopoly of information almost as 
precious as the topic itself. 

‘ Speaking of diamonds,’ said Amy, after some talk upon that 
sparkling topic, ‘ you can of course answer a question, Mr. Signet, 
that was put to me to-day by one of my pupils.’ 

* Your pupils?’ 

* Yes, I am a governess’ (Mr. Signet stared with as much sur- 
prise as if she had said ‘I ama Mormon ;’ yet, strange to say, the 
confession did not humiliate his fair neighbour in his ¢yes; a crude 
idea was already beginning to form itself in his mind which made 
the fact rather agreeable to him than otherwise). ‘ My pupils expect 
me to be a cyclopedia of learning,’ she went on, ‘and yet I could 
not tell them what a rose diamond was. I am ashamed to say I 
thought of saying, “it is a diamond of the same colour as a rose ;” 
that would have been very wrong, would it not ?’ 

* It would have been incorrect, Miss Thurlow,’ said Mr. Signet, 
in a tone in which pomposity (from the consciousness of knowledge) 
and gentleness (from his admiration of his neighbour’s charms) 
were strangely mingled. ‘The rose diamond is a hemisphere 
covered with small facets, so as somewhat to resemble that flower.’ 

‘ An invention attributed to Cardinal Mazarin,’ observed Uncle 
Stephen, ‘ but, as I dare say Mr. Signet will tell us, which has a 
more ancient origin.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, sir,’ returned the jeweller, with more, however, 
of adhesion to the other’s opinion than confidence in his own. ‘I 
think Italy has the precedence of France in this matter.’ 

‘No doubt; and India was still earlier in the field, assented 
Uncle Stephen; ‘Tavernier describes the majority of Aurungzeb’s 
diamonds as being rose-cut.’ 
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'*To be sure, to be sure,’ said Mr. Signet, who, however, had never 

heard of Aurungzeb’s name—at all events, in that number of syllablere 

‘ Then, there was another question which puzzled me,’ resumed 
Amy ; ‘as to the exact description of a touchstone.’ 

‘It isa black jasper,’ observed the jeweller; ‘the best specimens 
come from India.’ 

‘ But its attributes?’ continued Amy ; ‘is it true that, byrubbing 
any ore upon it, its nature can be distinguished ?’ 

‘ Well, well, no; that is what one may call legendary: a little of 
the philosopher’s stone, eh, Mr. Durham ?’ for he saw that Uncle 
Stephen’s eye had significance in it. 

‘The powers of the touchstone have no doubt been much 
exaggerated,’ observed the gentleman appealed to, ‘though they 
have obtained it its classical name of Paragonius, or comparative— 
whence, by a strange transition, we get our word paragon, by-the- 
by, with a widely different meaning. The Italian goldsmiths, 
however, put the touchstone to practical use. They rub the gold 
to be assayed on it, and likewise another piece of gold with whose 
standard they are acquainted; on the two streaks thus left, aqua 
regia is poured ; and if the solvent produces the same effect, it proves 
the two pieces of the same standard. Nowadays, no doubt, you 
have much simpler and more trustworthy tests.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said Mr. Signet. ‘ All is not gold that 
glitters, you know, Miss Thurlow; and we know pretty well what 
we are about.’ 

‘You would not be taken in,’ pursued Uncle Stephen, smiling, 
‘like the jeweller at Florence who parted with “the Austrian ”— 
a double rose, by-the-by—for a mere trifle, because it was so yellow 
that he took it for a coloured crystal. It is now in the Vienna 
regalia, and the largest cut diamond in Europe after the Orloff,’ 

‘ Quite true, quite true,’ assented Mr. Signet; ‘still, the yellow 
tinge was against it. The “ King of Portugal” diamond, said to 
be as big as a hen’s egg, is on the same account suspected of being 
a topaz.’ 

*I like that eat, “suspected of being a topaz!”’ laughed 
Uncle Stephen ; ‘ it sounds quite like a criminal imputation, a in 
your eyes, Mr. Signet, no doubt it is so.’ 

‘Well, yes, sir,’ returned the jeweller, not quite perceiving 
whither the other was driving, ‘ in our establishment we go in only 
for what is genuine. We call things by their right names, do we 
not, Mr. Helston ?’ 

Matthew, to whom the topic was distasteful, and, to say truth, 
whose mind, as it always did when left to itself, was wandering in 
the perilous neighbourhood of ‘ Madge,’ of course corroborated his 
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employer's statement, but with such slowness and hesitation that 
it would have left the impression upon strangers that at least half 
the jewels in the shop in Paulet Street were paste. 

‘And yet, I suppose, you and my husband couldimitate diamonds 
if you chose; I mean, if you were wicked enough, Mr. ot, : 
observed Mrs. Helston. 

‘ Indeed, I could not do anything of the kind,’ eaid Matthew, 
precipitately. His wife had felt that he was dropping out of the 
conversation, and her pride perhaps had resented it; but for once 
she had been ill-judged in this attempt to restore the balance of 
power. 

‘ That is not in Mr. Helston’s line,’ explained the jeweller coldly : 
‘his work is more mechanical.’ 

‘I am glad of that, said Amy curtly ; ‘I had rather ever so 
much be mechanical than imaginative—if that means making 
sham jewels to resemble real ones.’ 

‘But we don’t do that, indeed we don’t,’ pleaded Mr. Signet 
(he always spoke of his firm as ‘ we,’ like Royalty), though it only 
consisted of himself: ‘I only mean that we could imitate false 
diamonds, if we tried, as readily as we can discern their falseness 
when folks endeavour to palm them off upon us for real ones.’ 

‘The iridescence is the difficulty, is it not?’ inquired Uncle 
Stephen. 

‘Oh no: we have chemical means—a little fluoric acid.’ 

‘Upon my word, it looks very suspicious,’ laughed Amy. Mr. 
Signet ‘iridesced’ himself a little—turned, that is, all sorts of 
colours—and yet he was by no means irritated ; Amy’s laugh was so 
musical to his ears that he forgave the imputation that caused it. 

‘ Time will soon tell upon paste,’ he answered simply, ‘ and ex- 
pose all such malpractices.’ 

‘Yet the garnets and emeralds in the cup of Chosroes (supposed 
to have been that of King Solomon himself) were held for athousand 
years to be genuine,’ remarked Uncle Stephen, ‘ till modern criticism 
pronounced them paste and crystal.’ 

© Yes, yes, it is the march of intellect that does it,’ answered 
Mr. Signet inconsequentially ; ‘ we moderns are not easily gulled.’ 

‘But when you are, you are proportionately angry,’ laughed 
Uncle Stephen. ‘You would not let off a culprit so easily as 
Gallienus did in the case of the gentleman who cheated his — 
by selling her false jewels for real ones. 

Mr. Signet would have said, ‘No, indeed, if he dared: as it 
was, he had the modesty to ask what punishment the aaaperor 
had inflicted. -- 

‘Well, he adjudged the poor rere to be thrown nalela to the 
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lions; and when he stood trembling in the arena, the door of the 
den was opened, and out strutted—acapon. “ Imposturam fecit, et 
passus est ;” “ He has cheated, and has now been cheated himself,” 
said the Emperor.’ 

‘The lions ought to have had him,’ observed the jeweller with 
professional indignation. 

‘I am sure you don’t mean that, Mr. Signet,’ said Amy reproach- 
fully. 

And Mr. Signet, on reconsideration, and under that gentle 
pressure, acknowledged that he did not mean it. 

The little dinner was faultless: yet that, perhaps, was the only 
merit of the entertainment which the guest failed to appreciate ; he 
had been too long accustomed to confuse costliness with goodness, 
to understand that matter. Yet, doubtless, if he had known that it 
was Amy’s hands which had so skilfully made the salad and mixed 
the claret cup, her meed of praise would not have been wanting. It 
was plain to all but herself that he was exceedingly struck with 
Amy—a circumstance, we may be sure, which did not put Matthew 
in better humour ; and of course it was difficult to inform Mr. Signet 
that all his attentions must needs be thrown away, on account of a 
certain previous arrangement, which would have been obvious 
enough to him, had the size of their table, and indeed the little 
dining-room itself, admitted of the presence of Mr. Philip Barlow. 

Perhaps it was the sense of contrast, in view of his humble 
surroundings, or perhaps it was his own natural love of the magni- 
ficent, that set Mr. Signet off, in reply to a question of Mrs. Helston’s, 
upon the relative values of crown jewels. 

He was so good as to inform them that the ‘ Pitt’ or ‘ Regent’ 
diamond had probably fetched the most money of any single stone 
in modern times. The mere cutting of it had cost 5,000/., and after 
much haggling it had been purchased by the Regent Orleans for 
135,000/.—a price supposed to be less than one-third of its value. 
Next to that was ‘the Orloff, for which the Prince of that name 
gave 90,000/. in money, an annuity of 4,000/. a year during the 
seller’s lifetime, and a patent of nobility into the bargain. 

‘ But, after all,’ observed Uncle Stephen, ‘ we moderns are pru- 
dent in our expenditure in these matters, as compared with the rich 
men of old. The Romans carried their services of plate with them, 
we are told, on their remotest expeditions. Pliny tells us that 
Pompeius Paulinus, though only the son of a Roman knight—after- 
wards, by-the-by, disinherited, and no wonder—took 12,000 Ibs. 
weight of plate about with him when campaigning—an amount of 
barrack furniture in that way which would astonish the members 
of our most * crack” corps. In a later age, Joseph I. of Portugal 
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had twenty diamond buttons, each worth 5,000/., which he wore all 
at once on his state waistcoat.’ 

‘It should have been a strait-waistcoat,’ cried Amy disdain- 
fully. 

‘Why?’ inquired Mr. Signet. ‘Surely, my dear young lady 
(for by this time he had paid a great deal of attention, not only to 
her, but to the claret cup), ‘it is not unbecoming for kings to 
manifest, and as it were to typify, their exalted rank by the wearing 
of these priceless treasures. Indeed, but for them and persons like 
them, how could jewellers live ?’ 

Over Amy’s face there flitted an expression which had its 
counterpart in words in the famous ‘ Jen’en vois pas la nécessité,’ 
but it passed in an instant, and Uncle Stephen with a smile observed, 
‘What Miss Thurlow had in her mind, I think, was something of 
this kind: “* Could not those buttons have been sold for much and 
given to the poor?” an idea commendable enough in itself, but, as 
we know on high authority, not always to be put in practice. One 
might add, that one cannot expect young ladies to be students of 
political economy, only that I remember Miss Thurlow is a student 
of everything. She pretends, sometimes, like Miss Rosa Dartle, to 
ask questions for information’s sake, about this and that, but it is 
my belief that, in reality, she knows all about them. I should 
not wonder if she had the whole history of gems, for instance, at 
her finger-ends, though she affects to despise them.’ 

‘ Really, dear Mr. Durham, you are too bad,’ said Amy, blushing. 
‘Mr. Signet, who does not know you so well as we do, will be 
taking your word for it that I am a blue-stocking, or something 
equally dreadful.’ 

‘I should take nobody’s word for that,’ observed Mr. Signet 
emphatically, and with a look of tenderness towards the young lady 
that was almost too much for her sister’s gravity. ‘But do you 
really understand gems, Miss Thurlow ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered she: ‘I have never seen any—out of 
a museum—that I can remember.’ 

‘Well, here is one, the merits of which everyone can appreciate 
without study,’ observed Mr. Signet, taking a ring from his finger. 
‘It is called the tree-agate, because, as you perceive, Nature has 
represented trees on it, and in this case even a whole landscape to 
boot. There are mountains, rivers, trees, and clouds, you see—that 
is, you can see with the help of a little imagination.’ 

‘Dear me, how very curious!’ exclaimed Amy. ‘It is, as you 
say, a perfect picture!’ 

‘In the British Museum,’ observed Uncle Stephen, ‘there is a 
pebble with an exact likeness of Chaucer on it ; and at Strawberry 
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Hill, another with one of Voltaire. The agate is famous for such 
phenomena, though in old times it was still more prized for its sup- 
posed faculty of securing the love of the fair sex. Is that your 
experience, Mr. Signet ?’ 

‘Dear me, sir! I, sir? No, sir,’ stammered the jeweller. ‘I 
never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘You have found the diamond to have greater powers in that 
way, no doubt,’ laughed Uncle Stephen. 

‘Well, ladies do prefer diamonds to agates, no doubt, and I have 
seen them look very gracious over a cadeau of the former. It is 
my belief that some ladies—such as Lady Pargiter—value their 
diamonds a good deal higher than their husbands.’ 

‘She is a very disagreeable woman, I understand,’ observed 
Mrs. Helston. 

* Well, your husband finds her very unpleasant. I want to have 
a word or two with you about that presently, Mrs. Helston,’ he 
added in an undertone.—‘ But these very rich people, you see, can 
afford to be unpleasant ; and one’s only resource is to take care 
they pay one for it.’ 

This was an observation which Mr. Signet would certainly never 
have made could he have forecast the ominous silence that followed 
it. He experienced the sensation of having put his foot in a hole of 
unprecedented depth, without quite perceiving how it had happened : 
he thought he had been merely unlucky: but especially did he 
curse his luck in that he had just frustrated an attempt of the two 
ladies to leave the table for the drawing-room, and persuaded them 
to stay. If this remark, which seemed to have taken everybody so 
aback, had only been let fall before the men, he would not have 
eared a farthing ; so jealous was he getting of his reputation in a 
certain quarter. 

‘I suppose Lady Pargiter’s diamonds are really very valuable?’ 
observed Uncle Stephen after a long pause. 

‘ Yes, they are, Mr. Durham,’ answered the jeweller in a tone 
that was almost plaintive by comparison with that in which he 
usually spoke of ‘the parure.’ ‘ With the exception of some half- 
a-dozen similar sets, there is nothing in Europe—I may ‘say, in 
the world’ (for he was warming with his subject), ‘ to be compared 
with them in value. No commoner in England, if I may so desig- 
nate a baronet’s wife, possesses the like. And, as I have often said 
to your nephew, if the responsibility he incurs upon his expeditions 
to Moor Street is great, the trustworthiness implied in such a 
service is of the highest order.’ 

‘I don’t think Matthew is likely to run away with the diamonds,’ 
observed Mr. Durham, smiling, but a little stiffly. 
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‘Oh no: oh dear, no. I am sure we have every confidence in 
him.: Indeed, we don’t know how we could ever place it elsewhere. 
That is partly what I came about—that is, I mean’ (a cold perspir- 
ation began to bedew him, like that which is fabled. to affect the 
topaz when its owner is about to get into trouble), ‘I intended to 
speak of it before I left you. Mr. Helston talks of declining the 
commission for the future, which would be very detrimental to our 
interests. Now, as you were so kind as to introduce him to us, Mr. 
Durham, I hoped to persuade you to say a word in season: that is, 
if it wasn’t too much trouble.’ And Mr. Signet fairly took out his _ 
handkerchief and mopped his face. 

Here Uncle Stephen burst out laughing,which was the best thing, 
perhaps, he could have done for all concerned ; and the two ladies 
exchanged a significant glance and rose from table. 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Helston, I want your advocacy,’ pleaded 
the jeweller. 

‘I never interfere with my husband’s business arrangements, 
Mr. Signet,’ she answered ; ‘ but I must say I think the hours he is 
kept up and out by Lady Pargiter’s diamonds are most unreason- 
able. Even in summer it is bad enough, but in winter—and 
Matthew is far from strong—the service is a most severe one ; 80,’ 
she added, with a good-natured smile, ‘I cannot give you my vote 
and interest ;’ and she left the room with her sister. 

Then Matthew broke for the first time the silence he had main- 
tained for the last half-hour. ‘I had intended that yesterday’s 
expedition to Moor Street should be my last, Mr. Signet,’ said he 
gravely; ‘ but since it seems my sudden withdrawal from this service 
would put you to inconvenience, I will continue to perform it for 
you till the end of the year, which will give you time to find a 
substitute.’ 

‘ Well, of course it’s better than crying off at once,’ said Mr. 
Signet grudgingly ; ‘“ half a loaf is better than no bread ;” let us 
say up to December 31st, then.’ 

* Compromise is the soul of diplomacy,’ observed Uncle Stephen 
gaily. ‘Come, let us toast the bargain. Pass the wine to Mr. 
Signet, Matthew.’ 

Then once more the talk returned to the Pargiter diamonds, 
upon the value of which the jeweller dilated with his accustomed 
unction, whereas Uncle Stephen rather decried them. ‘To my 
mind,’ he said, ‘ rarity of itself does not suggest value, though I am 
well aware that is not the general view: a recent traveller in 
China tells us that in the interior of that country he found in the 
place of honour of a splendid collection of porcelain, a common 
black beer-bottle from England; nor, again, have I ever admired 
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the famous bust of Louis XIII. in opal, which, though unique, I 
look upon as a piece of stupid extravagance where work and 
material are equally thrown away.’ 

‘ My good sir, I don’t know about all. that,’ said Mr. Signet, 
“but I know that in. the crown of Englend itself there i is nothing 
so valuable as the Pargiter diamonds.’ 

_€That depends upon what sense you ascribe to the word value,’ 
observed Uncle Stephen. ‘If the sapphire on the cross of the 
crown did really come from the famous ring of Edward the Con- 
fessor, then that jewel alone would in my eyes outweigh her lady- 
ship’s whole paruve; but putting that aside, since its authenticity 
is somewhat doubtful, surely the ruby in the centre of the cross, as 
being the very one that our fifth Henry wore at the battle of 
Agincourt, has a value—and a very high one—altogether inde- 
pendent of its being a precious stone.’ 

Mr. Signet shook his head; a ruby was a ruby, he contended, 
whether it belonged to Lady Pargiter or to Henry V., and must be 
judged on its own merits. ‘ For my part,’ he concluded, ‘ I am in 
these matters, like your nephew, sir, a radical, and see no advan- 
tage, but an immense deal of humbug, in your genealogies.’ 

- €You remind me of another friend of mine,’ smiled Uncle 
Stephen, ‘ who found interpolated in a very fine one, “ Who begat 
Hurtah, that was a brave eater of pottage ; who begat Mazan, the 
first man in the world who played at dice with spectacles.” ’ 

‘ That sounds very funny,’ observed Mr. Signet cautiously. 

‘Well, yes, though fun was not the finder’s object,’ returned 
Mr. Durham drily. ‘ But as a crucial test of your theory, Mr. 
Signet, would you maintain that, if the Urim and Thummim 
were found to-morrow—the very breastplate on which the decla- 
ration of the wrath or favour of Jehovah is said to have been 
written—the precious stones that formed it would have no greater 
value than any of the same size you may have in Paulet Street ?’ 

‘ Well, you see, they never will be found, Mr. Durham, so it’s 
no use talking about them.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; they will be found,’ returned Uncle 
Stephen emphatically. ‘They are, remember, indestructible, and 
(as one tells us who knows far more upon this subject than either 
you or I) they are probably now lying in some treasure-chamber 
of one of the old Persian capitals, and will no doubt be one day 
taken as “loot” by some rude soldier of the czar’s. 

‘How I should like to get hold of him!’ remarked Mr. Signet, 
rubbing his hands. ‘That was just how the Pitt diamond was 
bought so cheap. You positively make my mouth water.’ 

‘Since you seem to prefer that to taking any more wine,’ said 
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Uncle Stephen, somewhat abruptly (for the jeweller had trodden 
upon his archxological toe), ¢ let us join the ladies,’ 

If the host was slightly ruffled, his guest was far from being so ; 
he thought he had never met a man so full of valuable information 
as Mr. Durham,*and was wondering whether he could not put him 
to some practical use: and there was some one waiting—perhaps 
for him ?—in the drawing-room, who had even a greater attraction 
for him. 

‘Miss Thurlow,’ murmured the little man, as he sat beside her 
somewhat later, looking over the pages of a photograph-book, ‘ I 
shall never forget this pleasant evening.’ 

‘Iam sure, Mr. Signet, we shall recollect it with equal pleasure,’ 
answered Amy civilly. 

‘No, no; that is not to be expected,’ he replied; ‘ but—now, 
would you do me a little favour?’ 

* Most certainly, Mr. Signet, if it lies in my power.’ 

‘Then, pray accept this tree-agate. Nay, it has no value, 
beyond its having excited your admiration—only, I should like 
you, when you look upon it, to remember—this evening.’ 
Amy scarcely knew whether to laugh or to be annoyed: under 
ordinary circumstances, she would certainly have declined his 
present ; but it was really very good-natured of him, and to refuse 
it might be to offend her brother’s employer, who was at present 
evidently well disposed to all of them; and he had assured her 
that it was of no intrinsic value. 

* But really, Mr. Signet ’ said she. 

* Nay, not another word: it is not worth your thanks,’ he said. 
‘Dear me, how late it is! Mrs. Helston, the time has passed so 
quickly under your roof that I was quite unaware of the hour. 
My carriage must have been here this long while: I am sure I 
must be keeping you all up.’ 

‘No, no, you are not like Lady Pargiter,’ said Sabey, laughing. 
‘Well, if you must go;’ whereupon Mr. Signet took his leave in 
the most friendly manner. 

‘Oh dear,’ sighed Sabey, when Matthew had returned from 
seeing their visitor off the premises, ‘I am so glad it’s over: how 
do you think it all went off?’ 

‘ Admirably,’ said Mr. Durham, laughing. ‘I hope I talked 
shop enough to please him.’ 

‘You behaved to perfection, uncle,’ cried Sabey, kissing him. 
‘I am sure Mr. Signet thinks there is nobody like you—in 
which I quite agree with him.’ 

‘ Nay, it was your sister who was his great attraction,’ said Mr, 
Durham, 
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‘That’s true, laughed Sabey. ‘Iam sure, if Mr. Barlow had 
been here, he would have been frightfully jealous. I must say I 
never did see anyone lay herself out to please anybody as Amy did.’ 

‘For shame!’ said Amy, blushing: ‘ of course I felt compelled 
to be civil to him: and I am bound to say he was very civil to me: 
he actually gave me—or you, I am not sure which, Sabey ; he said 
it was to remind us of this pleasant evening—this tree-agate.’ 

‘Oh my goodness!’ exclaimed Sabey, clasping her hands 
delightedly. 

‘I don’t think you should have taken his ring, Amy,’ interposed 
Matthew gravely. 

‘My dear Matt, what could Ido? I never thought of it being 
a ring, he called it “ this tree-agate.”” 1 hope I have not done 
wrong. He assured me that it had no intrinsic value.’ 

* That is not the point,’ said Matthew. 

‘ Well, I don’t see the least harm in it,’ contended Sabey warmly ; 
‘you are making Amy quite uncomfortable. What do you say, 
Uncle Stephen ?’ 

‘I am quite sure Mr. Signet never thought of it as a ring at 
all—in the sense you are thinking of, replied Mr. Durham. 

‘ Then, doubtless, there is no harm done,’ observed Matthew, who 
had great confidence in his uncle’s judgment. ‘It was Mr. Signet’s 
own fault, of course, in any case ; and it was taking a great liberty.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, everything went off so well, I am glad he has 
been,’ said Sabey. 

‘I am still more glad he is gone,’ replied Matthew, still far 
from appeased. And he went off to smoke his nightly pipe. 

‘ Well, for my part,’ said Sabey, ‘I like our friend a great deal 
better than I expected to do. He is almost like the ugly duck in 
Hans Christian Andersen’s story who turned out to be a swan.’ 

‘ He is a great deal more like a cygnet who has turned out to 
be a goose,’ said Amy, taking up her bed-candle. 

‘Now, that is very ungrateful of you,’ said Sabey, laughing at 
the little pun ; then added in lower tones, ‘ You are not really an- 
noyed, Ido hope. Dear Matt is so prejudiced, or else I am sure he 
would never have said you were wrong to take the ring.’ 

‘Iam not annoyed with Matt, but with myself, said Amy. 
‘T’ll send it back to the man to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I would not do that,’ put in Uncle Stephen gently ; ‘it would 
be making too much of a trifle.’ 

‘There, you hear what Uncle Stephen says; pray don’t think 
any more about it, Amy. Good-night, darling.’ Then she turned to 
Mr. Durham. 
. .- ©How thankful I am to you, unele, for your good advice te my 
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sister, who I can see is more annoyed at this behaviour of our 
visitor’s even than she seems.. I was glad to hear you say you were 
sure Mr. Signet did not think of his gift being a ring, which of 
course would have had a certain significance—now, what are 
you laughing at ?’ 

‘I was laughing at the notion of Barlow and Signet being 
rivals.’ 

‘Oh, how can you, Uncle Stephen! Of course Mr. Signet could 
have no idea of that kind. You say yourself he was thinking, not 
of the ring, but of the agate.’ 

‘So he was,’ returned the other gravely; ‘he was thinking of 
what I said at dinner—that a tree-agate gained for its possessor 
the love of women: and now he has given it to Amy in hopes of 
its having some sort of reciprocal action.’ 

‘Oh Uncle Stephen, what a dreadful notion ! I hope you won’t 
tell dear Matt what you think about it: it will worry him so.’ 

‘ My dear Sabey,’ returned the old gentleman impressively, ‘ I 
am as grey as any goose I know, and, I fear, have as dispropor- 
tionate a liver, but I am not a goose. Good-night, dear.’ 


Cuapter XI, 


HYBLA MEWS. 


A MAN might flatter himself he knew London—by which, of 
course, I mean the West End of it, since it can be no compliment 
to anybody to be thought to know the City—and yet he might 
well be unacquainted with Hybla Mews, Brompton. The district, 
indeed, is fashionable enough, and, if slightly ‘ naughty,’ would not 
on that account be a terra incognita to the sort of person who 
plumes himself on his metropolitan knowledge; but the little row 
of tenements I have in my mind, though contiguous to the mad- 
ding crowd, is so secluded from it that it easily escapes attention. 
The advantages of its position are not such as to rivet the common 
eye even if it has gained its attention. The houses consist but of 
one story, are separated from one another but by a narrow space, 
and their ground-floor is for the most part tenanted by quadrupeds. 
I do not say by ‘ horses,’ because I like to be exact, and some of 
them are occupied by cows. In the latter case, if you looked 
suddenly and incautiously out of a first-floor window, and found 
the down-stair lodger doing the like, you were nearer her horns 
than was pleasant; but, on the other hand, the aroma was more 
agreeable than if you lived over the horses. 

I know my countrymen, and am far too wise to say a word 
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against that noble animal, which is the object of worship with so 
many of them, but the horse is not an agreeable creature, especially 
in the summer-time, to have on your ground-floor. His bouquet 
is wholesome, I have heard upon the highest authority, but, like 
most other wholesome things, it is not very nice; and he is 
undoubtedly noisy. Of course, under the circumstances, it cannot be 
expected that he should take his shoes off when he retires to rest, 
but the clatter he makes with them, in the watches of the night, is 
terrible and almost continuous. 

Mrs. Rutherford, honest John’s wife, who dwelt immediately 
over three very fine ones, had a theory that they slept on three 
legs, relieved by the fourth at intervals of uncertain duration—just 
as whist is played in France, with a dumby, and one man out. It 
was the changes, of course, and not the peculiarity of this little 
game, to which she objected, and often would she lie and ‘ drat’ 
them to her husband, who was himself quite indifferent to such 
disturbances. But over him, as over every male who lived in 
Hybla Mews, the horses exercised an influence, both moral and 
material, before which that even of the Bramah Bull in its native 
land sinks into insignificance. He did not worship them, indeed, 
but (in conjunction with his cabs) they were his means of livelihood, 
and his thoughts and aspirations were infinitely more concerned 
with them than with humanity. It was not so wonderful, perhaps, 
since every dweller in Hybla Mews might literally be said to breathe 
horse, as well as to smell him, hear him, and imbibe him at every 
pore; only, it bad no such moral effect upon the women. As a 
rule, they only thought of horses as creatures who kept their 
husbands up at night, and caused them to lose money in backing 
them. For though, of course, these were no racehorses, some of 
them were cousins and even half-brothers of such; and these equine 
relations led every male inhabitant, from Lord Tomnoddy’s head- 
groom down to Dick Dartmoor, the waterman of the neighbour- 
ing cabstand, to follow—though of necessity at a distance—the 
profession of the Turf. It was even whispered that at the ‘ Rising 
Sun, the Public at the corner of the Mews, to which poor Dick 
clung like a limpet in the winter months, a gentleman might put 
his money on any coming event, with a reasonable prospect (if his 
horse should win) of getting it back again with interest: for the 
landlord was a ‘knowing card,’ and understood the penalties of 
keeping a betting-house—and how to avoid them. He was a man 
of capital, having married Miss Hibeler, a Hebrew lady, whose 
father had built the Mews, and intended it to hand his name 
down to posterity, only the Board of Works, through ignarance, or 
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haply through poetical association, had (on a tablet let into the 
corner house) rendered it * Hybla.’ 

It was a more picturesque spot, on the whole, than you would 
imagine, for it had open galleries running round or nearly round 
it, above the stables, in which the ladies were wont to sit and work 
in the fine warm weather, among nasturtiums, mignonette, and 
other flowering plants—which, however, all smelt of the horse as 
though they had grown out of him; and where the men who had 
leisure lolled, and leant, and spat, and exchanged conversation with 
their less fortunate friends below, who were hissing over their tired 
steeds, with many a ‘ Woa,’ and a ‘ Now then, stupid, and a ‘ Stand 
still, can’t you,’ which, varied by an occasional ‘fling out’ of a 
couple of iron heels, diversified rather than interrupted the dialogue. 

Of all the tenants of the Mews, Mr. John Rutherford was 
perhaps the most fortunate as respected leisure: for having two 
horses, and as many cabs, of his own, and having been spared, as he 
has hinted to us, the burden of paternity, and also having those 
‘odd jobs’ in connection with *‘ Master Matthew,’ for which he was 
very handsomely paid, there was no such necessity for exertion as 
existed in other cases—and without that stimulus, this honest fellow 
was the last man in the world to work; in his eyes (and I quite 
agree with him), it would have been nothing less than flying in the 
face of Providence. 

He employed himself in his hours of leisure with his pipe, 
and occasionally in perusing some sporting journal, though, to say 
truth, this was done (just as I have seen gentlemen of much higher 
position perusing a French newspaper at their club) rather with 
the intention of impressing the public with his literary acquire- 
ments, than from any personal gratification he derived from it. 
His education, in fact, had been much neglected, the delights of 
snaring hares and rabbits in his boyhood having seduced him from 
attendance at the village school; and his punishment in mature 
years was this, that he could often only acquire printed infor- 
mation, that would otherwise have been easily within his grasp, 
by a subtlety which, even when crowned with success, was not 

unaccompanied with a certain sense of humiliation. 

‘There’s a very pretty account of that there “ set-to ” down at 
Hanley, Sally, in this here paper,’ he would observe to his good 
woman, who usually sat beside him in the verander (as she called 
it) on these occasions. 

‘Js there?’ she would reply, with an indifferent air, and 
proceeding with her knitting even more assiduously than before. 

‘It is very interesting indeed, my dear.’ 

‘I am glad you like it, John,’ 
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‘ Well, of course I like it ; but I should relish it a deal better if 
I heard you read it. It’s a sort of thing as should be read aloud, 
and you’ve just got the voice for it, Sally.’ 

‘ Get along with you, John; you mean as howit’s got some 
longish words in it. Well, give us the paper, though I don’t hold 
with your “ set-tos” any more than with your horse-races.’ 

Thus Mrs. Rutherford’s out-door ‘ readings’ would be given 
readily enough, but with the distinct understanding that she was 
not imposed upon by any compliment to her vocal organs. 

If that lady had been younger, and less of the hue of the 
carnation (for, to use his own racing phraseology, she ‘ sported her 
husband’s colours’), and if the gallery had been a summer-house 
in Italy, and, above all, had the loving pair been unmarried, it 
would have been quite the garden scene from Francesca de Rimini 
over again. As it was, and notwithstanding its vulgar surround- 
ings, and that the subject was a prize-fight instead of a poem, the 
affair had a very pretty touch of domesticity; and though she 
mightn’t enjoy it as she did the novel (bless her!) in her Sunday 
paper, Sally was glad to think that the learning (imparted in her 
youth by Mrs. Thurlow, Sabey’s mother, in the village school at 
Tarlton) now enabled her to afford a gratification to her husband 
which kept him out of mischief in his idle time, as well as 
immensely impressed him with her talents and wisdom. 

It was on the afternoon but one after the little dinner-party in 
Cavendish Grove, that Matthew Helston’s charioteer chanced to be 
enjoying a reading of this kind from the lips of his faithful spouse ; 
the intellectual treat was of a higher order than usual, for not 
only were the details of a prize-fight described with all the dramatic 
force and technical skill of ‘our special “ Fancy” correspondent,’ 
but the narrative possessed the unaccustomed element of Tragedy ; 
for one of the combatants had been slain ; a blow upon his ‘ conk’ 
had not ouly ‘ drawn the claret,’ but his life's blood. The death of 
the hero was magnificently portrayed, but even that description 
sank into insignificance when compared with the eulogy pronounced 
on the Departed. ‘If ever greatness of soul raised the character 
of man,’ wrote the special correspondent of the ‘ Sporting Buffer,’ 
‘or humanity shone resplendent in the heart of a human being, 
a purer claim to those inestimable qualities was never put in than 
in the case of Billy Barlow, the Putney Slasher.’ 

In a voice broken with emotion, Mrs. Rutherford had just 
finished the last pathetic lines, when, looking up for complimert 
and applause from her audience (as even the most modest of 
readers will do), she perceived that its attention had been distracted 
elsewhere. Her husband was leaning over the railing of the 
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gallery, and staring intently at two men who were coming down 
the mews. 

‘Well, I’m sure!’ she exclaimed with considerable disgust, and 
a toss of her head that shook her cap-strings. 

_ £ Who on earth is that swell as Dick Dartmoor has got with him, 
Sally ?’ was her husband’s inconsequential rejoinder. 

_ Sally was much too hurt at his inattention to her reading to 
vouchsafe any reply, but her glance followed the direction of his 
eyes, and, in spite of herself, surveyed with some curiosity the 
stranger in question. He was a thick-set bull-necked man 
of no very attractive appearance, and, though dressed in well- 
cut clothes, with a fine scarf-pin and albert chain, was scarcely 
the sort of ‘swell’ depicted by Mr. Du Maurier. The contrast, 
however, between his appearance and that of his companion 
—who was almost in rags, and, where his gaiters should by 
rights have come, wore a couple of haybands twisted round his 
ankles—was sufficiently striking. Mr. Richard Dartmoor had 
obviously gone to the dogs, whereas the puffy face and evil eyes of 
the other were at present the only signs that he was on the road 
thither. 

‘Why, blow me, Sally, if they ain’t a-coming here!’ continued 
Mr. Rutherford excitedly. ‘ What can they be up to?’ 

‘To no good, if Dick Dartmoor’s one of ’em,’ returned his lady 
curtly. 

‘Mark my words, Sally, it’s a tip o’ some kind.’ 

‘Then if it is—mark mine—Dick ‘ll tip you over.’ Mrs. 
Rutherford had as good cause to distrust the ‘ early information’ 
given by Dick Dartmoor to her husband as the Trojans had to 
fear the gifts of the Greeks in the horse line. As he himself 
confessed in moments of repentance, if it hadn’t been for Dick’s 
‘ perfect certainties, he would have been richer by many a five- 
pound note. 

‘Genelman wants to see you, John,’ exclaimed Dick, calling 
from below; his voice was husky and somewhat thick with liquor, 
and, as though aware of that fact, he pointed to the ‘ genelman’ 
with his finger to give significance to his words. 

‘Proud, I’m sure,’ said John, removing the fur cap which he 
wore at all seasons without the least reference to the temperature. 
‘ Walk up, sir.’ 

While the heavy creak of the stranger’s step, followed by 
Dick’s well-known shambling stumble, was heard upon the stairs, 
Mrs. Rutherford leant forward towards her husband, and whispered, 
‘I don’t like the look of ’im, and I mean to see this out, John.’ 

John nodded assent, or at all events acquiescence; he was 
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quite sober (and therefore tractable), and he knew that when his 
good lady said, ‘I mean,’ she meant it. 

‘Capting Langton,’ said Dick, appearing for a moment from 
the inner room in his haybands, in the character of master of: the 
ceremonies, and then retiring ; ‘him as you’ve heard of before now, 
John, Newmarket way.’ 

‘A way I don’t like, murmured Mrs. Rutherford to herself, 
but nevertheless bobbing a curtsey and handing the visitor a chair. 

‘I doubt whether this gallery will bear the three of us,’ 
observed the Captain, stepping on it with affected apprehension ; 
‘ we’re not such light weights as we were, missus.’ 

‘There has been more than three on this verander before now, 
sir, was her somewhat curt reply; after his calling her ‘ missus,’ 
and making that reference to her weight (which was a tender topic 
with her), she was more disinclined than ever to permit this man 
to confer with her John alone. 

‘Very good, ma’am; then we'll risk it,’ said the stranger 
cheerfully: ‘I only came to ask a question of your husband, who 
knows me well enough by name, no doubt.’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir,’ said John: ‘I’ve heard Dick speak of you many 
times. You're his employer, ain’t you?’ 

‘TI don’t know that I’m quite that, laughed the Captain. ‘He 
does little odd jobs for me on the Downs sometimes.’ 

‘ Tout ?’ suggested Mrs. Rutherford uncompromisingly. 

‘Why, yes, ma’am, he does occasionally act for me in that 
useful capacity. There’s very little doing, however, on the Turf 
just now. We're looking for the spring, as usual, to relieve us.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the lady. It was but a monosyllable, but it spoke 
volumes. If it had been paraphrased, it would have run satirically, 
‘And much good you will do with it when the spring comes, no 
doubt !’ 

She looked so very antagonistic, that the Captain sheationed 
his attempts at conciliation in that quarter, and addressed him- 
self to her husband. 

‘You drive a cab, do you not, Mr. Rutherford ?’ 

‘I drive two cabs, sir,’ returned that gentleman with some 
dignity : ‘a ’ansom and a four-wheeler.’ : 

‘Not both at once,’ laughed the Captain, ‘surely. However, I 
have heard they are very good ones—quite private vehicles, eh, or 
at all events let for private jobs ?’ 

_-~ £J only goes on one private job,’ returned John, still a little 
stiffly, for he did not like jokes at the expense of his property, of 
which he was very proud. 

* Well, I suppose you can go on another one, if it is made 
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worth your while: you are accustomed to night-work, as I under- 
stand ?’ 

‘I do do a little night-work, but it’s a special case.’ 

‘ Yes, I know all about that,’ said the Captain carelessly, as he 
threw away the stump of his cigar and lit a fresh one; ‘ you go 
to Moor Street: I have a slight acquaintance with Sir Charles 
myself; his Artemis is a pretty filly, Mr. Rutherford.’ 

‘You may say that, sir. I’ve not seen her myself, but they do 
tell me ’ here he was about to sink his voice into the proper 
pitch for discussing that ‘secret known to all,’ a good Turf ‘tip,’ 
when he was arrested by a change in his wife’s demeanour: she 
had dropped her knitting, and was regarding the Captain from 
behind with a look of intense alarm and suspicion. 

The Captain turned to see what had caused honest John’s 
hesitation, but Mrs. Rutherford was knitting away again as if she 
had backed her needles against time and was winning at the post. 

‘You need have no secrets from me, Mr. Rutherford, as to 
Artemis,’ said the visitor, smiling. ‘Though perhaps, on the other 
hand, I could tell you a thing or two worth hearing. However, we 
will talk of that another time. You were saying that the Moor- 
Street business kept you up pretty late o’ nights.’ 

‘J never said a word about it,’ said John doggedly. 

‘Did you not? Oh, then, it was Sir Charles himself who told 
me. It must be a rather unpleasant job in winter time—though, 
indeed, her ladyship’s coachman is a fellow-sufferer with you. Now, 
to what time does she keep it up—I mean, about what hour 
have you to call at her house, in general ?’ 

Mrs. Rutherford’s fingers were once more idle, but this. time 
she held one of her needles high up in the air, like a finger put 
up for silence. 

‘ The hour varies,’ answered John, puffing at his pipe. 

‘I can understand that,’ said the Captain, ‘ woman herself 
being variable. And you have a long way to come and go from 
Mr.—Mr. Helston’s. Let us see, where was it Sir Charles told 
me he lives?’ 

Again the knitting-needle is held up, and this time with an air 
of unmistakable warning. 

‘Up Bayswater way,’ answered John coolly. 

‘ Well, the job I want you for will not be so far as that. You 
shall name your own terms for it, which I am sure will be reason- 
able. And in the mean time—to show I mean business—I 
will beg your acceptance of this little retaining-fee.’ He held out 
half-a-sovereign between his finger and thumb. 

John looked towards his wife, but, perceiving no sign to the 
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contrary, pocketed the coin readily enough, with a ‘Thank yer, 
Captin.’ 

‘You’ve got a nice place here, Mrs. Rutherford,’ said the 
visitor, looking round and sniffing the air, which perhaps was really 
grateful to him, for the stable was, as it were, his native atmo- 
sphere. ‘The mews is a safe playground fer the children.’ 

‘That don’t much matter to us,’ observed John, laughing, ¢ for 
we ain’t a-got none.’ 

‘And a very good thing too,’ replied the Captain, in no way 
abashed by his little mistake. ‘ I have always shrunk from family 
cares myself, Well, well, you shall hear from me shortly, Mr. Ruther- 
ford. Good evening, ma’am.’ Mrs. Rutherford rose and bobbed. 

‘Shrimps and watercress,’ said the Captain patronisingly as, 
followed by John, he passed through their little sitting-room, 
where the tea-table was already spread. ‘ That looks very appetis- 
ing. I doat on shrimps.’ 

‘ Take one, sir, or half a dozen, for the matter of that,’ said John 
hospitably. 

‘No, I thank you. I should have been delighted, only I have 
not yet dined. What nice stairs you’ve got—except that they’re © 
a little steep. Good evening, John.’ 

And the Captain sauntered up the mews, with a good deal of 
‘side on,’ which became a positive swagger as he emerged into the 
more fashionable street. 

‘Well, what do you think of that, Sally?’ inquired Mr. 
Rutherford, not a little curious to know his wife’s opinion of their 
recent visitor and the cause of his condescension. * What do you 
say to our friend the Captin?’ 

‘I think, for one thing, he’s a liar,’ replied that lady. He 
*‘ doats on shrimps,” does he? and, ‘ what nice stairs you’ve got— 
only a trifle steep.” It would have been a good thing, in my 
opinion, if they’d a-been a trifle steeper and broke his neck.’ 

‘ Well, he gave us a half a couter, at all events,’ pleaded John in 
mitigation. 

‘We should ha’ got that, any way,’ was her logical rejoinder. 
‘That man’s after no good, John; why did he want to know 
what time you went to Moor Street o’ nights, and where Master 
Matthew lived ?’ f 

‘Why, it was all about this private job of his, I reckon; 
whether I could do the same—-—’ 

‘John, you're a fool!’ interrupted Mrs. Rutherford: ‘I don’t 
like you any the less for that, but rather better: only, you’re too 
easily taken in. If I had not took root here, with my knitting, 
it’s my belief you would ha’ told that fellow everything.’ 
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‘But he knowed it all beforehand,’ urged Mr. Rutherford, 
sensible of weakness, and of putting forth a feeble plea. 

‘He did not. He only knowed a little, and wanted to know a 
little more. The question he came to put to you had nothing 
to do with your cab at all: he don’t want your cab—not he.’ 

‘Then, what on earth does he want, Sally ?’ 

Mrs. Rutherford leant forward, with her fat hands on her fat 
knees, and whispered solemnly: ‘ He wants what he knowed better 
than to say a word about, John: he never mentioned ’em from ‘first 
to dast: but what that ’ere feller wants is Lady Pargiter’s 
diamonds!’ 

If Mrs. Rutherford expected an eulogy upon her sagacity, or 
even an outbreak of astonishment at her ingenious discovery, she 
was doomed to be disappointed ; perhaps her husband thought he 
had made admissions enough of her superiority of intelligence; or 
perhaps the subject of which she spoke had been too long 
familiarised to his own mind to permit of wonder at any allusion 
to it. 

‘Oh, he do, do he?’ was, at all events, his philosophical reply. 

There’s a many more as wants ’em too; howsomenever, only one 
can get ’em, at best; and as for the rest, Want will be their 
master.’ 

‘At best? Why, what do you mean, John ?’ 

‘ Well, at worst then, if you like it better.’ 

‘Of course I like it better. Why, what ave you thinking of ?’ 
cried the good lady with genuine alarm. 

‘Thinking? How can a fool think?’ (John little imagined 
how he was imitating Sir Charles Pargiter, Bart., in thus replying to 
his good lady; ‘men are so alike’). ‘ But I knows what I knows;’ with 
which mysterious observation, he knocked out the ashes of his pipe 
against the gallery railing, and, regardless of his tea and shrimps, 
and his indignant Sally, went out of doors and into the street. 


Cuarter XII, 


*HOW MUCH CAN I RAISE ON THEM?’ 


Ir hasbeen said by some cynic that thereis no one so rich but that 
he would be glad of a thousand pounds ; and it is certainly true that 
there is no one who does not grudge having to pay that sum away. 
Indeed, the richer a man is, the more he seems to feel parting with 
his wealth; and in the case of one very rich indeed—a man, as we 
may say, ‘made of money’—it is perhaps‘only natural that he 
should resent having any portion of himself thus abstracted. He 
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feels it even when he discharges his own debts; how much more, 
then, when he has to discharge the debts of other people ! 

Only imagine, therefore, the condition of mind of Lady Par- 
giter upon discovering one fine morning—for the letter that 
informed her of it arrived when she was still in her dressing- 
room—that she had to pay, not one thousand pounds, but 
twenty thousand, for her husband’s gambling debts! It is true 
that she had suspected their: existence ; when she had married him 
he had frankly hinted that he was not wholly without encumbrances 
of this kind; but for such ¢n amount as‘this he had by no means 
prepared her. He had solemnly promise’ that he would never run 
a horse, or bet on one, afterg he became her husband, and yet she 
had good reason to believe Brat a portion at least of this enormous 
liability had been incurred < f late months ; and next to the exist- 
ence of the debt itself, this was the bitterest sting to her of all— 
that he had lied to her. Not that Lady Pargiter had any abstract 
admiration of Truth, or horror of Lying ; that she herself should be 
the victim of his duplicity was what she resented. It was probable 
—she thought it would be the merest justice—that she was not 
liable for her husband’s debts; her money had been so tied up to 
her that she was tolerabhy certain he could not get at it. But 
then, if-this debt was not paid, Sir Charles would be disgraced ; 
and this cannot happen to any husband without his wife sharing 
in the same condemnation. If he could have been sent to prison 
in private—to some such place as the Bastille, for instance, by lettre 
de cachet—she would have let him go without pity ; but there could 
be no privacy in this matter. Indeed, though he so richly deserved 
it, he could not be sent to prison, nor even made a bankrupt, because 
these were debts of so-called honour; and though Lady Pargiter’s 
views of ‘honour’ were in this respect very similar to those of 
Falstaff, she knew that she could not ignore them. 

Of the fact of his liabilities there could be no doubt, for the sche- 
dule of debts was from her husband’s lawyer, and it was accompanied 
by a communication from himself. (Sir Charles was on his moor 
—her moor—in the Highlands, and she was still in her London 
home.) It was, on the whole, a manly letter, with considerable 
good feeling in it; but unfortunately it had no tender feeling. He 
confessed that his debts were larger than they ought to be, or than 
he himself had suspected. He expressed sorrow that he was com- 
pelled to come to her for pecuniary assistance, and for so much of 
it. But this was the first and the last time he would ask her help. 

When she read that, her-thin lips grew very disdainful, for he 
seemed thereby to seek to imply that he had given up the Turf, 
instead of having broken his pledged word concerning it. Her 
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astuteness, however, here over-reached itself. Sir Charles had not 
broken his word, in spite of the belief of ‘honest John’ and some 
other wiseacres to the contrary, whose wish perhaps (for Sir Charles 
was himself a Turf favourite) had been father to the scandal. 
The Baronet neither owned Artemis nor any other horse, nor did 
he now bet on horse-races ; though he had solaced himself for those 
acts of self-denial by ‘ putting the pot on’ at cards and all other 
‘events’ concerning which wagers were possible. It may, doubtless, 
be said that he had thus lied in the spirit if not in the letter; but 
that was not Sir Charles’s view: and, considering the number of 
persons who do not even make that exception, perhaps he was still 
above the average in morals. 

He was, at all events, no adept in duplicity, or his letter would 
have been far otherwise worded; for if it had been possible to 
simulate affection, here was surely not only the opportunity, but 
the necessity for it. When one has to write to one’s wife, ‘ Be so 
good as to pay 20,000/. for me,’ it is judicious to address her as 
‘ Dearest Julia’ at the very least ; whereas he had begun his note, 
‘My dear Lady Pargiter,’ and ended it not much more warmly. 

Her ladyship had a tiring-maid, by name Patty Selwood 
(ordinarily addressed as ‘ Selwood,’ like*+a Peer), who was present 
on the occasion of her receiving this bad news. She was a tall 
handsome girl, of the French type, with high cheek-bones, fresh 
colour (indeed, it was ‘fresh twice a day,’ like the strawberries), 
and an eye to the main chance and the weaknesses of her mistress. 
For the most part, she had rather a hard time of it; indeed, her lot 
would have been well-nigh intolerable, had she not thoroughly 
understood the theory (and practice) of compensation; for when 
her mistress was in a temper, ‘my lady’s lady’s-maid,’ as Patty 
delighted to call herself, got the full benefit of it; and of all the 
‘bad quarters of an hour’ she experienced, those which were 
occupied in attiring Lady Pargiter in the morning were the 
worst. 

Her ladyship was never good-looking, but her resemblance to 
the equine race was more marked than ever before (if I may be 
allowed the expression) she was groomed ; and, strange to say, she 
was aware of this: that is to say, she knew that she was less 
attractive before noon than afterwards, and, resenting the fact, she 
visited this offence of nature upon her maid. 

On the present occasion, however, matters were far otherwise. 
The misfortune that had befallen her was too tremendous for any 
feelings of mere irritation. Like the poet, she was for the present 
dowered with ‘the scorn of scorns, the hate of hates, and all 
little outbreaks of ‘ temper’ were quenched and overwhelmed by it. 
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Moreover, sad to say, though Lady Pargiter had two or three 
bushels of visiting-cards on her malachite tray below stairs, she 
had not a friend in the world; and in the rare cases, such as this, 
when the necessity of sharing a sorrow or reposing a confidence in 
one arose, she was accustomed, faute de mieux, to confide in her 
waiting-maid. ; 

If, dear reader, you conceive this to be unnatural in a person 
of Lady Pargiter’s rank and importance, it only shows that ‘you 
know very little of such fashionable folks, and (I fear) must needs 
belong to what we used to call at Eton ‘the lower middle.’ 
There are many ladies whose time is so engrossed in important 
matters—such as you read of in the ‘ Morning Post ’"—that they 
have no leisure, even if they had the opportunity, for making 
friendships with their own sex; whereas, while they are being 
dressed and undressed, they have plenty of it. 

There was an unmistakable sign by which Patty Selwood un- 
derstood that morning that her mistress was in the confidential 
mood. She addressed her as ‘ Patty’ instead of ‘ Selwood.’ 

‘Patty,’ she said, as that young woman was combing out her 
scanty locks with a view to select a spot upon her head on which 
to affix a very fine collection of them from other sources, ‘I am a 
very miserable woman.’ 

‘ Indeed, my lady, you should not be,’ said Patty reassuringly. 

‘Of course I should not be; but there is no justice nor truth 
nor honour in the world,’ replied she vehemently—‘ that is, in 
man.’ 

‘Very true, my lady,’ sighed the waiting-maid. She had 
intended to be sympathetic, and to imply that she too had proved 
the falsehood and injustice of the other sex ; but herein she made 
a mistake; she did not reflect that heiresses with ever so many 
thousands a year have sorrows compared with which those of the 
lower classes are mere flea-bites. 

‘Tush! how should yow know?’ returned her mistress with 
irritation. ‘ You were never ruined.’ 

‘Well, no, my lady; not as I knows on,’ she added prudently. 
‘I never were.’ 

‘Well, this letter here means ruin—or something like it. 
What would you say, if someone wrote to you to say that you had 
twenty thousand pounds to pay for somebody else’s debts ?’ 

‘Lack a mercy, my lady! Twenty thousand pounds!’ The idea 
of having to pay it she put aside as too great an effort of fancy ; 
the mention of the sum itself was overwhelming. 

‘Yes: that’s what I am asked to pay: and for what do you 
suppose, Patty ?’ 
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The reply expected, of course, was ‘gambling debts;’ but as 
these were matters altogether out of Patty’s experience, she 
naturally suggested the most expensive thing with which she was 
acquainted: she had once given five-and-twenty shillings herself 
for a bracelet of Brighton diamonds. ‘ Well, for jewels, I suppose, 
my lady. Your diamond necklace cost as much or more, you once 
told me.’ 

‘No, not for jewels, Patty.’ Here she stopped a little: she 
had had it in her mind to tell the whole story of her wrongs to her 
waiting-maid, but the mention of her diamonds turned her 
thoughts at once into that direction. If it should be absolutely 
necessary to pay this enormous sum, the pavure was perhaps what 
she could best afford to part with; it was dear to her, indeed, as 
the apple of her eye, but her money was still dearer. She 
knew absolutely nothing of business matters ; and therefore it was, 
perhaps, that stock and scrip and share (that is, her own possessions 
in them) had such an inestimable value for her; she set such a 
‘fancy price’ upon her numerous investments, that to sell out any 
one of them to defray a gambling debt seemed a positive act of 
sacrilege. ‘* Yes, my diamonds cost more than that,’ she continued, 
musing. ‘Tle probate duty on them was as for twenty-five 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘Deary me! what, for coming into the country!’ ejaculated 
Patty: she had confused ‘ Probate’ with ‘ Export,’ and imagined 
that the Customs in Golconda had exacted that considerable sum 
for permitting the diamonds to leave their native soil. Her mistress, 
however, was too deep in thought to notice this misapprehension of 
Patty’s. ‘ Yes,’ she resumed, half to herself, ‘the probate duty 
ought to fix the value; and yet I have always understood that papa 
could never sell them at the price he gave for them.’ (If she 
not only understood this, but believed it, it was a very touching 
proof of the simplicity of her ladyship’s nature.) ‘Idoubt whether 
even twenty thousand pounds could be got for them.’ 

‘But I thought I heard you say, my lady,’ said Patty, ‘ that if 
Messrs. Star and Signet were to lose the jewels, or if they were stolen 
while under their care, they would have to pay you twenty-five 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘That is true,’ asserted her ladyship. ‘It would be a good 
thing if they were lost or stolen, so far.’ 

‘Well, they are pretty sure to be stole, your ladyship, one day 
or another,’ observed Patty comfortingly. 

‘Sure to be stolen!’ eried Lady Pargiter, aghast at the curtness 
of the other’s tone; ‘ who says they are?’ 

‘ Oh, well, my lady, everybody. Of course, there’s a deal of care 
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taken against it; but the odds is——’ and there she stopped, not 
for want of words (which never failed her), but because she saw that 
her mistress was not favouring her with her attention. 

‘To think,’ sighed Lady Pargiter, after a long pause, ‘ that 
things should come to such a pass that I should feel it an advan- 
tage to have my diamonds stolen!’ 

‘What a thing it would be if one could keep the jewels and 
get the money too!’ observed Patty vaguely. 

‘ Eh, what !’ cried her ladyship, struck for one moment with this 
delightful prospect, but the next perceiving its futility: * how can 
you talk such rubbish? Can one have one’s cake and eat it too, 
you stupid girl ?’ 

‘I only said “what a thing it would be, my lady, 
Patty apologetically. 

‘The girl is an idiot,’ remarked Lady Pargiter, addressing her- 
self aloud in the looking-glass. ‘ That will do, Selwood: you may 
leave the room.’ 

Of course she had not forgotten, during all this tittle-tattle, the 
terrible circumstance that had given rise to it; namely, that her 
husband owed twenty thousand pounds, and that she had to pay it ; 
but having once appreciated the fact, and notwithstanding that she 
was filled with dismay and indignation because of it, her mind was 
‘so practical that it at once turned to those means of discharging 
the liability which Patty had_unconsciously suggested to her. 
Accepted bills, as the lawyer had ventured to remind her, must._be 
met. when they become due; whereas one can pay out one’s 
husband at any time. If, as she was but too well convinced, there 
was no escaping this frightful obligation, her diamonds must be 
parted with, and it became at once a matter of absorbing interest 
with her to know what might be raised upon them. She knew 
that her late father had retained them because they would not 
‘fetch their price ’—that is, the price he valued them at; but she 
had a vague notion (her ideas, indeed, about’everything were vague, 
though she had so keen a perception of her own interests and of 
what she wanted), that the value of precious stones was liable to 
great fluctuations: it was possible, she thought, that the parure 
might now realise twenty-five thousand pounds, though some years 
ago it had failed to do so; and the person who was most likely to 
give her information upon this subject was Mr. Signet. 

Without, therefore, saying a word more to Patty about the 
catastrophe that had befallen her, and even perhaps regretting that 
she had said so much (which, indeed, as Fate ordained it, she had 
eventually good reason to do), Lady Pargiter ordered her carriage 
and drove to Paulet Street, 
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The jeweller was out, but expected back again shortly; so the 
distinguished visitor was ushered into the parlour, as the apart- 
ment was termed in which Matthew Helston worked. 

He rose and bowed; Lady Pargiter nodded with patronising 
carelessness, as though a crossing-sweeper had thanked her for a 
penny, and became enraptured with a cuckoo clock. Then it 
suddenly struck her that this ‘ person’—as she always termed 
the parent of Madge, and possible transformer of the present 
methods of locomotion throughout the civilised world—might be 
useful to her in her projected inquiry, as a check upon his 
employer. The latter would, no doubt, attempt to cheapen the 
parure, while Matthew, having no personal advantage to gain by 
misrepresentation, might possibly tell the truth about it. 

‘Oh, by-the-by, Mr.—I forget your name ; 

‘ Helston, madam,’ observed Matthew gravely. 

‘To be sure; it is you who have the charge of my diamonds, 
is it not? Now, I wish to ask you, as one doubtless acquainted 
with such matters, what you think they are worth ?’ 

‘I always understood, madam, that the guarantee given by 
Mr. Signet k 

‘ Yes, yes, I know that, of course,’ she interrupted impatiently ; 
‘that’s a mere nominal sum, fixed so high, perhaps, in order that 
more may be charged for taking care of them.— You don’t think’ 
so?’ For Matthew had shrugged his shoulders, and smiled, it 
must be confessed, a little scornfully. ‘ You think they are worth 
the money, then: perhaps more, even ; well now, how much more ?’ 

‘Indeed, madam, I did not mean to imply that. The value 
of a thing is often very wrongly defined as what it will fetch; but 
in the case of precious stones, it is a tolerably correct statement. 
To one who. is an admirer of such things, your diamonds would no 
doubt be an object of immense attraction 

‘What rubbish! who does not admire them?’ broke in their 
proprietress viciously. 

‘Nay, I only meant that some persons have a greater passion 
for precious stones than others—have less taste than others, if 
you will have it so; but however universal may be the admiration 
of them, very few persons have the money to buy them, and 
especially such specimens as those of which you speak. Their 
worth in a practical sense must therefore depend upon the existence 
of an exceptional purchaser.’ 

Lady Pargiter drummed with her fingers upon the cuckoo 
clock with a vehemence that would have alarmed that imprisoned 
bird had he not been made of sapphires. ‘ It seems very difficult,’ 
she said, ‘to get a plain answer to plainquestion. Well, suppos- 
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ing the existence of such a purchaser, would twenty-five thousand 
pounds, at the present price of diamonds, be too much to ask 
him ?’ 

‘Not perhaps too much to ask him, madam,’ returned Matthew 
drily. ‘ In the case, however, of such a costly article, we generally 
find some sort of compromise to be necessary. However, here is 
Mr. Signet, who will be able to give you much better informa- 
tion than I can on such a topic.’ 

‘Sorry I have kept you waiting, Lady Pargiter,’ said the 
jeweller, entering with an apologetic smile. ‘ Have you shown her 
ladyship the cuckoo, Helston?’ (for her hand was still upon the 
clock, and he thought she might have taken a fancy to it). ‘That 
bird is a marvel.’ 

‘I am not come about any such trifle,’ returned Lady Pargiter 
haughtily. ‘My call is upon a matter of great importance—in 
connection with my diamonds.’ 

‘They are all right, I conclude, Mr. Helston?’ inquired the 
jeweller sharply, but by no means so sharply as of yore: ever since 
his visit to Cavendish Grove, his behaviour to his assistant had 
been much more gracious ; for a reason which Matthew suspected, 
and which, I am sorry to say, made him dislike that gentleman 
even more cordially than before. 

‘I have no doubt they are all right, as you call it,’ observed 
Lady Pargiter severely ; ‘my object in coming here, Mr. Signet, is 
to know at what price you value them.’ 

‘What price? Dear me! do I understand that you wish to 
part with them ?’ 

‘I don’t say that at all, sir; I only want to know, fora particular 
reason of my own, how much I could get for them if I did wish it,’ 

‘Well, my lady, that is a serious question to answer, so to 
speak, right off the reel. If there was any very wealthy personage 
at present looking out for such a parure, there is no knowing 
what he might give; but we might wait for years and years for 
such a customer.’ 

‘You know of no such person, then, at present 7’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘ Well, if you were to buy them yourself, to what price would you 
be prepared to go? I apply to you because you are acquainted 
with their history and all about them: you were consulted about 
them, if I remember right, by my late father.’ 

‘Yes, my lady, yes. Some years before his death, we endeavoured 
to come’to some sort of arrangement with him: but he asked too 
much—a great deal too much. The diamonds are very fine ones, 
no doubt: I examined them on that occasion very minutely: but 
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trade is no better now than at that time; rather worse. We 
could make no advance, I fear, upon our then offer.’ 

‘ And what was that?’ 

‘It was fifteen thousand pounds.’ 

‘Fifteen thousand fiddle-sticks!’ exclaimed Lady Pargiter. 
‘Why, this person here—your assistant—has just confessed to me 
that they are worth twenty-five thousand pounds.’ 

‘¢ Excuse me, madam,’ observed Matthew: * you asked me 
whether that sum would be too much to ask for them of an in- 
tending purchaser, who was moreover exceptionally wealthy : if you 
remember, I declined to say what they were worth, and for the 
best: of reasons, because I did not know.’ 

‘Well, your story, at all events, and Mr. Signet’s, are very 
different,’ returned her ladyship angrily. ‘ Fifteen thousand 
pounds, indeed! Why, then, do you suppose my poor father made 
me pay probate duty upon nearly twice as much for them ?’ 

It was quite true that the late Mr. Ingot had specified’ the 
diamonds in his will as being worth twenty-five thousand pounds— 
a circumstance which had always astonished Mr. Signet. For 
although that might have been their value in the testator’s eyes, 
he. was not the man to have swelled the revenue of his country at 
the expense of his own flesh and blood, unless compelled to do so. 
If, on the other hand, he felt the jewels could never be disposed of 
at anything like their just value—and since, moreover, he knew there 
could be no necessity for his daughter’s parting with them—it was 
rather a good plan than otherwise to have estimated them so 
highly, though she had to pay for it ; since that very fact to a great 
extent established their value, and added another attraction to her 
in the matrimonial market. 

It was rather difficult, however, for Mr. Signet to explain these 
views to Lady Pargiter herself; so he confined himself to saying 
that he supposed it was the late Mr. Ingot’s stern sense of duty 
which had caused him to value the diamonds for probate duty at 
what he considered their just worth. 

‘And yet you who know that,’ answered Lady Pargiter, ‘and 
who for your own purposes—that is, to obtain more money for their 
custody—have always valued them at the same price, when I come 
to say, “ What will you give for them?” reply, “ Fifteen thousand 
pounds.” You expect to make ten thousand by the transaction. 
Talk of usury! I consider your conduct most discreditable.’? And 
with that her ladyship drew her train through her arm with a jerk 
(for she was not going to sweep such a man’s floor for him), and 
walked out of Mr. Signet’s establishment. 

‘ Well, I never!’ exclaimed the indignant jeweller ;. ‘she, the 
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daughter of old Ingot, to dare to talk to me of usury! Of all the 
vile, cantankerous, grasping women that I have met with in my 
whole experience, that Lady Pargiter is certainly the worst.’ 

‘Well, after to-day, I suppose, we shall see no more of her,’ 
observed Matthew with a sigh of relief. 

‘More of her? Of course we shall see more of her. For some 
reason or other, she wants to sell her diamonds; and as she won’t 
like to go to any other house in the trade about them, she'll be 
here again to-morrow: she will find money a little tighter by that 
time. Usury, indeed !—I'll pay her out—so help me Pluto.’ 

This was a professional way Mr. Signet had of swearing: his 
impression in so doing was that he was appealing to the God of 
Riches, who might very well be supposed to be the guardian 
divinity of a gentleman of his calling; his mistake, however, was 
only in the letter, not in the spirit, for what he thus swore he 
always stuck to. Some cynics say that, though the worm will turn 
if trodden on, he will not turn if you tread on him again and 
pretty smartly ; but socially this is an error. Not even the Lady 
Pargiters of the earth can afford to be offensive to their fellow- 
creatures. Moreover, that great firm of jewellers which had its 
embodiment in the person of Mr. Signet was not a worm, except 
generically—just as a boa-constrictor may be called a worm, 


Cuarrer XIII. 


CEDAR VILLA. 


In these gross, material days, it is the fashion to say, and perhaps 
to believe, that self-interest is at the bottom of everything ; but if so, 
it is, in many cases, so far down that there is no seeing where it 
lies; and it is certain that there are other factors, at least equally 
powerful, which affect our social relations with one another. With 
respect to Matthew Helston and his employer, for example, it was 
a curious fact that their common dislike to Lady Pargiter drew 
them nearer together than their common interests had ever been 
able to do. Her ladyship had not returned to Mr. Signet’s estab- 
lishment as he had predicted, and that failure in prophecy as well 
as of justice (since he had consequently been unable to ‘ pay her out’ 
for her insolence in the manner proposed) had greatly embittered 
that gentleman against her ; while his own occasional though infre- 
quent errands to Moor Street kept Matthew’s wrath quite sufficiently 
warm. They were more hateful to him than ever, since his wife’s 
condition was becoming a greater source of anxiety to him, and he 
was the more loath to leave her at such untimely hours. What, on 
the“other hand, tended to set Matthew against the jeweller was the 
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latter’s obvious desire to establish himself on a footing of some 
intimacy in Cavendish Grove. Uncle Stephen’s arguments had 
succeeded to some extent in setting at rest his nephew’s suspicions 
of Mr. Signet’s motives in presenting the agate ring; but he 
could not understand ‘why the man should be always calling at 
No. 7. 

This was a little unreasonable, since ‘the man’ had only called 
twice: once in order to leave his card after dining there, and once 
to leave a bouquet for Mrs. Helston. The supposition, it was true, 
in the latter case was that the bouquet had been meant for Amy, 
ard that, since that young lady was from home—being engaged as 
usual in her professional duties—he had been compelled to present 
it to her sister. 

Then on the top of that had come an invitation to the whole 
family to spend ‘a long day’ at his villa on the Thames. 

The season for such enjoyments was almost over, but a few days 
of that ‘Indian summer’ which occasionally visits our shores 
happened to be with us, and Mr. Signet had expressed a very 
cordial hope that his friends in Cavendish Grove would take 
advantage of it. The proposal was submitted to some discussion 
among the little party, and was strongly opposed by Matthew; but 
on the whole they were in favour of accepting the invitation. 
Amy, indeed, had suggested that she should stop at home, a plan 
much approved of by her brother-in-law ; but, on the other hand, 
in the present state of Sabey’s health, she was unwilling that her 
sister should be deprived of her society, while Uncle Stephen, in 
his humorous way, had pronounced such a design as out of the 
question. ‘I have heard of Hamlet being performed without the 
Prince,’ he said, ‘but without Ophelia never. A pretty sort of 
reception we should get at Mr. Signet’s, if we came without 

ou!’ 
° Mr. Barlow, too, who had received the news of that present of 
the ring with much good-humour, and a complete indifference to 
the motives of the giver, arising from his own sense of security, 
strongly advocated the acceptance by the whole party of Mr. 
Signet’s offer. ‘It will be a very pleasant experience, and the 
little outing will do your sister good, Amy,’ was what he had said 
to his beloved object, and his words, of course, had had weight with 
her. She had never herself thought Mr. Signet had ‘ meant any- 
thing,’ and somewhat resented the view her people had taken of 
his attentions; and perhaps she expected that their host’s beha- 
viour on this occasion would show their suspicions to be baseless. 
There was not a grain of coquetry in her disposition ; she did not 
use any arguments, even to herself, as some of her sex would have 
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done, respecting this man ‘old enough to be her father,’ and the 
bare idea of whose making love to her was a joke: she would not 
have thought it a joke, had she credited it at all, and she put down 
what had happened to the honest desire of Mr. Signet to make 
himself pleasant to the family, and to his ignorance of how to set 
about it. 

I am afraid that, on the contrary, the whole affair tickled 
Uncle Stephen’s sense of humour vastly. Of all Mr. Signet’s guests, 
he would have been the one who looked forward to getting most 
entertainment out of the expedition, had not a circumstance 
occurred at the very outset of it which caused a change of views, 
or, in other words, ‘put his back up.’ A messenger arrived at 
No. 7 from Mr. Signet a few hours before they were to start, 
offering the use of his carriage, ‘which might be more convenient 
for the ladies.’ 

However well-meant this offer might be, Mr. Darham felt it to 
be ‘an overt act’ of patronage on the part of their host, or, as he 
more curtly expressed it, ‘ just like his infernal impudence.’ Mr. 
Durham had bespoken a wagonette for the excursion, which 
would accommodate them very well, and he wrote back to say so ; 
he thanked Mr. Signet for his consideration, but the time was too 
short to alter their arrangements. But the mischief had been 
‘done. The old recluse had been put in that antagonistic frame 
of mind with respect to their host of which on the former occasion 
Amy had been apprehensive. He said to himself, ‘This fellow 
would have sent his carriage for Amy, in order that she may know 
by experience how nice it would be to have one at her own dis- 
posal ;’ but in reality he was annoyed upon his own account. It 
may seem strange that Mr. Signet, who had so much amour propre 
himself, did not recognise the danger of wounding it in the case of 
other people; but unhappily his case is not exceptional. And of 
course he suffered for it. 

Cedar Villa, so called from a splendid specimen of that tree 
which overshadowed half the lawn, was really a charming residence 
in the summer months; in winter, of course, like all other river- 
side houses, it was damp and dreary; but, with the sun on it, 
lighting up the cheerful rooms, with their open French windows, 
and reflecting the glitter of the stream that flowed beneath them, 
it was bright and pleasant enough. The furniture was a little 
showy, perhaps, and the walls and ceilings had’ a somewhat too 
liberal allowance of gilt on them, but there was really nothing 
to justify Mr. Durham’s reflection that the: villa looked like a 
branch establishment of the house in Paulet Street. 
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The ladies praised it honestly and without stint, to the branch- 
proprietor’s great content. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘ for a mere tradesman, like myself, it is a nice 
place enough—one is almost tempted, from the possession of it, to 
imagine oneself a person of importance.’ 

If Mr. Signet expected anyone to observe on this that he was 
a person of importance, he was doomed to disappointment. 

‘After all, he continued, with that eagerness which, with 
some folks, generally follows a remark that has fallen flat—just as 
_ the marksman who has once missed the target is liable to be 
‘wild’ as well as ‘wide ’—‘ everything depends upon how one 
chooses to look at it.’ 

‘True, said Mr. Durham drily; ‘ that was what caused the 
great lord in Spain always to eat cherries with his spectacles on ; 
he protested it made them bigger and more nourishing.’ 

‘That reminds me, observed the host, ‘ that there is a little 
fruit in the summer-house, if you would like to partake of it.’ 

‘Oh, how nice!’ exclaimed Sabey, clasping her hands. ‘I have 
not been in a summer-house since we left dear old Tarlton.’ 

The bower she was thinking of was a rather sombre, tumble- 
down affair, lined with fir-cones and hung with cobwebs, in the 
walled garden at the Rectory: in the evening, much in the occu- 
pation of bats; but besides the cobwebs, it had certain tender 
memories clinging to it of girlhood and careless hours that 
endeared it to her simple nature. It was, therefore, rather a 
disappointment to her than otherwise that the summer-house at 
Cedar Villa was of quite another kind: a spick-and-span erection of 
coloured glass, with a marble table, on which, instead of the tea 
and cake eaten for a treat on half-holidays, there were grapes and 
pineapples—the products, as their host explained, of his own green- 
houses. ‘But I am sorry to say,’ he added, with a smile, ‘no 
cheaper on that account.’ 

Before them stretched a long broad wooden terrace, called a 
camp-shed, and beneath them a flight of steps ran down to the 
river, from which the silver splash of oars and pleasant laughter 
of the passengers on that miscalled ‘silent highway’ was borne to 
them by obedient breezes that, having done their mission, seemed to 
faint and die. 

‘ This is very pretty,’ observed Durham frankly. 

‘It is perfeet Paradise,’ sighed Amy, enchanted by the brilliant 
river scene, so different from the sluggish Lat. 

“It is a Paradise that can very seldom boast of such Peris as 
honour it to-day,’ said Mr. Signet gallantly. ‘A few bachelor 
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friends come down here occasionally and defile the place with 
smoke— otherwise I live a hermit’s life.’ 

‘But not on hermit’s fare,’ laughed Sabey. 

‘On little better, I do assure you, madam. However, I hope 
my cook will presently make an effort for an occasion so extraor- 
dinary. After all, there is nothing like Nature: she cannot be 
imitated.’ 

Mr. Durham, tickled with a recollection of how iridescence in 
false stones was produced by fluoric acid, began to laugh. 

‘ What are you laughing at, Uncle Stephen?’ inquired Sabey. 

‘ Did I laugh ? I was thinking of what Mr. Signet says about 
imitating Nature: it is quite true. The German Casper tells us 
that the pistol so often put into the hand of a murdered man to 
simulate suicide is trouble thrown away: in genuine cases it is 
always found spasmodically grasped.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Durham, how can you talk of such things ?’ 
cried Amy reproachfully. 

‘It was doubtless suggested by the sense of contrast,’ he 
answered, ‘ Everything here speaks of life and light. The human 
mind resents impressiuns too forcibly presented to it, and flies to 
their-contraries.’ 

‘I suppose that is why, while sitting in this palatial spect, my 
mind is reverting to the arbour at Tarlton,’ said Sabey, smiling. 
‘ You remember the old arbour, as we used to call it, Matt ?’ 

‘CanTever forget it, darling?’ said Matthew tenderly ;—‘ though 
I think it rather hard upon the old place to bring it into such com- 
parison.’ , 

‘It's a queer thing is memory, observed Mr. Signet, with a 
philosophic air. ‘There isno such thing as forgetting.’ 

‘ Duvergier tells us a strange thing in physical exemplification 
of that,’ remarked Uncle Stephen. ‘He states that when the brand- 
mark of a galley-slave has vanished through lapse of years, it may 
be recalled to sight by slapping the neighbourhood of the spot. with 
the flat of the hand till it reddens; when the brand-mark, which 
cannot redden, at once becomes visible by its whiteness. The 
mere materials of which our human house is made are much less 
perishable than is generally supposed. Our bones are recognisable 
for many generations after they have been laid in the grave. 
Those of King Dagobert, when dug.up in the church of St. Denis, 
were found well-preserved after four hundred years. Hubler avers 
that he procured gelatine from the bones of a mummy two thou- 
sand years old; and Orfila confirms this, inasmuch as he got twenty- 
seven per cent. of it by boiling some six hundred years old.’ . 

D2 
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‘Curious, but not festive,’ observed Mr. Signet, making a wry 
face. 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Amy. ‘I think you may well be pardoned 
for not appreciating Mr. Durham’s taste fur the grotesque and 
terrible.’ 

‘That is ungrateful, for I don’t know anyone who enjoys a 
shocking story as much as you, Amy,’ said Uncle Stephen re- 
proachfully. 

Mr. Signet looked at her with astonished but admiring eyes, 
and was silent. Perhaps he was searching his mind for a shocking 
story with which to regale her ears. If so, it was fortunate that, 
before he found it, an even pulse of oars was heard to beat, and a 
galley with four rowers shot up to the bottom step of the river 
flight. It had cushions arranged for five persons in the stern, 
above which was a striped canopy, to shield its tenants from the sun. 

‘Though you wouldn’t come in my carriage, I venture to hope 
you will patronise my gig,’ said Mr. Signet, pointing to the 
gallant galley. ‘A row on the water before dinner is much recom- 
mended by the faculty.’ 

There was a mixture of simplicity and cunning, of pomposity 
and feeble drollery, of melancholy result and good intention, in all 
that Mr. Signet did and said that day, which would have ensured 
an interest in him in any student of human nature. It has been 
said that whoever has an honest wish to make himself agreeable to 
his fellow-creatures must needs succeed—a consoling theory, which, 
however, even if it were true, would hy no means make everybody 
pleasant. But I fear it smacks of optimism. 

Mr. Signet was much too wise to take an oar: he had a convic- 
tion—which it is a pity is not more general—that the spectacle of 
a gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, verging on corpulence, and more 
than middle-aged, toiling at the oar is not an agreeable one. To 
sit and steer, on the contrary, if you make no spasmodic attempt 
to adapt yourself to the motion of the boat, is a situation of dignity. 
On his right was Sabey, on his left was Amy, and his conversation 
was divided between them, though not, it must be confessed, in 
equal proportions. To the latter he made remarks in a low voice 
upon the beauties of the scenery, and consulted her wishes as to 
their course. At her instigation he landed the party on a wooded 
island, which they explored. ‘The islands in these parts,’ he said, 
‘are called eyots, which I don’t think you can spell, Miss Thurlow.’ 

When she answered this challenge, and correctly, he expressed 
his wonder. 

‘You forget,’ she said, ‘that it is my calliug to teach young 
folks to spell.’ 
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* To be sure,’ he replied tenderly, and sighed. By the sigh he 
meant her to understand that so much beauty and intelligence was 
utterly thrown away on such a career; and by the tenderness of his 
tone he implied that there was one, if she only knew it, who had 
both the will and the power to emancipate her from it. 

For the first time Amy began to think that her people were 
right in their ridiculous suspicions of Mr. Signet; and she pitied 
him a little, though the pity was by no means of the sort which is 
akin to love. Once more afloat, he steered into a bed of water- 
lilies, and invited her to gather some. 

‘They are the prettiest ornaments for the dinner-table you can 
imagine,’ he said; ‘and we need no gardeners for them hereabouts.’ 

This was clever of him, for he was thinking of quite another sort 
ofornament. He knew she would have to take off herglove to pluck 
them, and he wished to see whether she wore his agate ring or not. 
As it happened, she had put it on that morning—not without some 
doubt—out of compliment to him, and his beady eyes shone brighter 
than ever as they fell upon it. It was impossible now for her to 
doubt that after that his attentions to her became very marked. 
She became rather miserable in consequence, and her serious face and 
manner encouraged his hopes. He had had the sagacity to supply 
his two male guests with very large and excellent cigars, and under 
cover of their smoke, or rather of the drowsiness inspired by the 
divine weed, he carried on his advances without exciting their notice. 
But Sabey, of course, saw everything, and trembled lest Matthew 
should also see. It is strange but true that aman may make love to 
a woman without her knowing it, but notin the presence of another 
woman without her knowing it ; in this case, however, and by this 
time, they both knew it, and grievously repented that they had 
ever come to Cedar Villa. 

After they had had their water-lounge—which, we may be sure, 
included a visit to a lock, in the cool delicious depths of which 
the sisters sang a song together, which Mr. Signet christened ‘ the 
Duet of the Sirens ’—they went in to dinner. This was really an 
Apician meal, though not, as Uncle Stephen had wickedly anticipated, 
served on gold plate hall-marked. The centre of the table was a 
looking-glass, on which fresh water-lilies were disposed, as though 
lying on their native element. 

‘We have to thank you for these, Miss Thurlow,’ said the host, 
smiling—which, as there were about fifty lilies,and she had gathered, 
perhaps, half a dozen, was a gallantry indulged in somewhat at the 
expense of truth. The ladies were not very talkative, having 
thoughts of their own as to the consequences of a certain disap- 
pointment that even modest Amy was now convinced was about 
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to befall her too tender host ; but Matthew, deriving satisfaction 
from the reflection that this day of pleasure was nearly over, made 
several conversational efforts, while Mr. Durham, whose weakness 
was good cheer, became quite eloquent under its influence. 

A propos of the dainties set before him, he told of that famous 
epicure of the last century who had plovers’ eggs brought from St 
Malo by special messengers, paid fifty guineas for two dishes, and 
on the whole contrived to spend 150,000/. upon his palate. 

The reminiscence was not only a sort of compliment to the 
host, but delighted him, because it dealt. with large sums of money. 
‘ The gentleman, he observed, ‘ must have had an enormous income.’ 

‘He would have had a very good one,’ remarked Uncle Stephen, 
‘only he lived upon his principal. His appreciation of what was 
good, however, remained to the last—as the moralists tell us it 
always should do. In the end he was ruined. A friend of mine 
once gave him a guinea to keep him from starving, and two hours 
afterwards found him dressing an ortolan with his own hands. 
Eventually, when he had nothing to eat but the commonest things, 
he put an end to his existence.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Signet, wiping his forehead ; 
for Mr. Durham’s stories—culled as they were from all sorts of far- 
back experiences or old-world readding—-were somewhat too strong 
meat for him. 

Half in reparation, perhaps, or from a feeling of gratitude. for 
having so nobly dined, Uncle Stephen, striking a more sympathetic 
chord, regaled his host with Pliny’s description of turquoise-hunt- 
ing in Carmania, where the stone protrudes from the surface of the 
precipitous rocks like a blue eye, and is struck off with slings and 
stones, just as boys in England knock down walnuts from the tree. 

Mr. Signet’s admiration for this game (of which he had never 
heard) was expressed without stint ; but when his omniscient guest 
began to quote Theophrastus in connection with the fecundity of 
the diamond he grew even more excited. That precious stones 
were technically termed ‘male’ and ‘female,’ in consequence of 
certain variations in their brilliancy, he was, of course, aware; but 
that they were self-producing was news to him, and seemed to open 
a_vista. 

It was true that Mr. Signet, in common with other and wiser 
folks, was not always quite certain when-Mr. Durham was in jest or 
earnest, but he had great confidence in his learning, and his own 
opinion of human nature was too high to permit him to suppose 
that any man of parts and principle would speak jocosely upon 

diamonds—whether in an interesting condition or not. 
On the whole, and notwithstanding that matters had promised 
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so ill at starting, Mr. Durham increased the favourable impression 
he had already made upon Mr. Signet. All his guests, indeed, would 
have left that gentleman in a state of much content and satisfac- 
tion, but for a word dropped by Matthew while the ladies had 
gone to put their cloaks and bonnets on, in readiness for the drive 
home, and Uncle Stephen was struggling into his great-coat in the 
hall. 

It was in answer to a somewhat pressing invitation from his 
host that the whole party should repeat their visit on the Saturday 
—that day week—if the fine weather should still hold. 

‘Tam sorry to say that is impossible,’ said Matthew, ‘ for we 
have a long-standing invitation to dine at the Crystal Palace with 
Mr. Barlow on that day.’ 

‘Pooh! put him off, and come to me,’ replied Mr. Signet, with 
some impatience. ‘ Any day will do for the Crystal Palace.’ 

‘Yes, but any day won’t do for Mr. Barlow,’ said Matthew, 
smiling: ‘he is a very busy man.’ 

‘ And who 7s Mr. Barlow?’ inquired Mr. Signet, in a tone that 
seemed to add, ‘no such individual should be permitted to in- 
terfere with any plans of mine.’ 

‘He is a young lawyer, to whom my sister-in-law, Amy, is 
engaged to be married.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Signet, in a manner very creditable to his 
self-control. ‘That is very unexpected news to me, Mr. Helston.’ 

‘ Hullo, what has happened ?’ inquired Uncle Stephen, entering 
the room equipped for travel, and perceiving the gravity that sat 
upon the brow of his host. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Matthew; ‘only Mr. Signet is dis- 
appointed that we cannot repeat our pleasant visit to him next 
Saturday.’ 

‘It is very unexpected,’ said Mr. Signet mechanically. 

‘My dear sir, everything is unexpected, said Uncle Stephen, 
who always became more philosophic, and if possible more full of 
anecdote, after dinner. ‘I remember a very striking instance of 
that which Southey tells. A murderer is made to touch his 
victim’s face: no blood follows, or miracle, as was looked for, 
occurs to criminate him; but, being left alone with the body, the 
dead man lifts up his head and looks at him, which compels his 
confession,’ 

For a few moments Mr. Signet’s face had turned to such a livid 
paleness that he might have been almost the subject (ie. the 
dead one) of this story himself; but his colour soon returned, and 
it was in his usual confident tone that he replied, ‘I agree with 
you, Mr. Durham: things often turn out quite differently from 
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what is expected. Weil, if not Saturday, then I hope some other 
day may be found suitable, Mr. Helston.’ 

Matthew had never felt so kindly towards his employer as at that 
moment. Ie felt that his news had been a great disappointment 
to him (however ridiculous might have been his aspirations), and 
he had borne it like aman. He did not understand that his hopes 
had been dashed only for a moment, to revive and assert them- 
selves all the more strongly now that there were obstacles. The 
very motto of a jeweller is, or should be, ‘ Patience’; and the 
surviving partner of Messrs. Star and Signet had had much too 
long an experience of the advantage of that policy to have taken 
a first refusal as final, even had it come from the lips of the 
principal—namely, Miss Amy Thurlow herself—in place of those 
of her brother-in-law. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wintering at Ppéeres. 


PropaBiy the only thing which an averagely well educated Eng- 
lishman could tell you off-hand about Alfred the Great is the 
story of his burning the cakes. The Anglo-Saxon champion 
stands forth in ninety-nine minds out of a hundred merely as the 
man who neglected to look after the neatherd’s oven. Yet modern 
criticism has ruthlessly destroyed this the one fact which ordinary 
mortals suppose themselves to know about Mr. Freeman’s most 
special and particular hero. Alfred did not burn the cakes, and 
he did not divide England into counties, and he did not win an 
illustrated book as a prize for reading up to the second standard, 
like a London school-board pupil. In short, all the things which 
most people take for the whole history of Alfred are not history 
at all. It is the same with every other great man. None of them 
ever did or said the things for which they are most remembered. 
Marius never sat among the ruins of Carthage; Cesar never re- 
marked ‘ Et tu, Brute!’ Belisarius never begged at the gates of 
Constantinople; Canute never put his chair in dangerous proxi- 
mity to the rising tide ; Cromwell never requested his soldiers to 
‘take away that bauble;’ Wellington never gave the order, ‘ Up, 
Guards, and at ’em;’ and the Abbé Edgeworth never addressed a 
theatrical exhortation to the son of St. Louis on the steps of the 
guillotine to ascend to the heavens. Sad as the confession seems, 
it is nevertheless true that history, as most of us conceive it, con- 
sists entirely of things which never happened. 

I find much the same truth holds good about the geographical 
position and nature of Hyéres. The one fact of which everybody 
feels certain with regard to the City of Oranges is that it is situ- 
ated onan island. Unfortunately, this fact happens to bea fiction. 
There are some Iles d’Hyéres, but they lie off the coast opposite 
the town, which is itself built three miles inland on the main 
shore of Provence. When my doctor first told me that I must 
winter here on pain of death, my friends all talked about the 
delightful climate of the island. I bought a guide-book or two, 
and found that they were quite prepared for meeting the delusion. 
They universally begin with the definite if somewhat negative 
statement, ‘ Hyéres is not situated on an island.’ Evidently the 
heretical belief in the insular position of Hyéres is widely spread ; 
and I therefore follow suit with the guide-books in assuring the 
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reader, from personal experience, that I got here direct from Paris 
on dry land from end to end. 

Provence as a whole is by no means that paradise of the 
troubadours which the untravelled and poetical Briton imagines it 
to be. Keats, in his London surgery, might write gushingly of 
dance, and ‘* Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth’ as belonging to 
the land of Petrarch and of Raymond; but if he had ever run by 
rail down the lower Rhone valley, he would probably have modi- 
fied the intensity of his ardour under the influence of stern truth. 
Mr. Swinburne is gifted with an equal imagination, but he has 
lived by the ‘ dolorous, tideless midland sea,’ and he has conse- 
quently no good word to say for the dry mountain-land of Provence. 
To tell the truth, it is a dismal and an arid country, alternating 
between dusty plains of stunted vines or gnarled olives, and bare 
peaks crested by white shadeless rocks. The cold mistral from 
the Alps rushes through its great central artery, the Rhone valley, 
drying and desolating the sunburnt soil. Once on a time, the 
hills that flank the river on either side were clad with forests, 
through which Caius Cesar, the conqueror of Gaul, marched his 
legions to the spot where Lyons now spreads her looms: but the 
forests have been cut down’ for ages to make room for terraced 
slopes of vine and olive; and into the bare basin thus formed, the 
sun pours down its rays with almost tropical heat. The warm air 
of this basking valley rises of course like the draught in a chimney, 
and cold winds from the Alps rush in to fill up the empty place. 
Thus arises the mistral, that terrible wind which lords it over the 
plain of Provence, and forms the terror of invalids even at Nice, 
Cannes, and Mentone. From these two causes—the heat of the 
sun on the treeless lowlands,and the icy mistral from the sur- 
rounding snowclad Alps—Provence has succeeded in becoming the 
most dismal, stern, and sombre country on the whole northern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

But there is one little strip of coast between Toulon and 
Genoa which everybody knows favourably as the nearest health- 
resort to Britain for winter valetudinarians. The Riviera lies 
under shelter of Alpine offshoots to the north, and open to the 
sun and the warm winds blowing across from Sahara to the south. 
All its heights are still covered with forests of stone-pine and cork- 
oak, so that it is not sun-baked like the Rhone valley, nor fully 
open to the mistral, like all the rest of Provence. And, as this is 
almost the only part which Englishmen ever visit very much, it 
will doubtless represent the whole in their eyes to all time. 

Hyéres can hardly be said to belong to the Riviera in its 
strictest sense. It stands at the very point where the Provence of 
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fact merges into the Provence of poetry. As you come along by 
rail from Marseille, you pass through that peculiarly dry and 
melancholy scenery which characterises the neighbourhood of the 
modern Phoceans—for the Marseillais never forget their origin 
according to Herodotus, and still place the figures of the first 
Greek colonists of Massalia in front of their Bourse and their 
Préfecture. The train runs through white rocky hills, on which 
the southern sun falls with dazzling and blinding effect ; and only a 
glimpse or two of the blue bays to southward relieves at times the 
monotony of the arid mountain sides. But after passing Toulon, 
the scenery becomes gentler and greener, and Hyéres itself stands 
on the slope of a craggy hill, exactly like the Jerusalem of 
medieval Italian pictures, whose flanks and outliers are wholly 
clothed with pines and oaks. Thus, the view from the town em- 
braces both types of scenery—the general Provengal and the 
Rivieran. Westward, the great barren tops of the Pharon and the 
Coudon rise gaunt and white some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet against the clear blue sky; southward, to the right, the 
wooded slopes of the Montagne des Oiseaux and the Morne du 
Paradis rise in gentle undulations toward the sea; while a little to 
the left, the roadstead and the islands form a pretty background 
to the valley, with its rows of date palms, orange trees, - and 
cypresses.. Seen by contrast with the richer vegetation of the 
plain. of Hyéres, even the dry hills of Provence become picturesque 
and striking elements in the view. But it must-be allowed that a 
very little of them will go a long way. 

Hyéres, though very pretty, is not by any means a fashion- 
able place. Indeed, it may be said to have fallen out of human 
recollection for half a century, and only lately to have been redis- 
covered. Before the days of railways, it was a flourishing health- 
resort, as health-resorts then went; but when the line through the 
Riviera was opened, it ran several miles on one side of Hyéres, 
and so left it a good deal inthe shade. Meanwhile, Lord Brougham 
had-built his villa at Cannes, and so brought that unknown village 
into repute and fashion; while Nice and Mentone had been 
annexed to France by Napoleon III., and travellers were con- 
sequently saved the additional trouble of passing the Italian custom- 
house, From-these and various other-.causes Cannes, Nice, and 
Mentone grew and - flourished, while Hyéres fell into comparative 
oblivion. Nowadays, a branch line runs to the little town and 
the shore beyond it, and many efforts have been made to attract 
once more the British tourist and his gold. Still, Hyéres lags to 
this day behind the other Riviera towns, and has not yet succeeded 
in catching those fabulous milords anglais whose wealth has 
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turned its luckier rivals from fishing villages into fashionable 
cities. During the present season, especially, Cannes has been 
brought iftto the fierce light that beats upon a throne by the 
presence of the Empress of Russia, and all the world has flocked 
to Cannes accordingly. Society has gone to join society, and 
shoddy has gone to imitate it. So Hyéres is left almost entirely to 
invalids like ourselves. 

Yet even at Hyéres from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
English winter every year. Which thing being so, it may perhaps 
interest the English at home to know what they do with their 
time, where they live, and how they like it. 

The old town or native quarter of Hyéres is a surviving 
medieval city, still girt round with ruins of its ancient walls, and 
consisting of a tortuous labyrinth of narrow streets. Old Hyéres 
is distinctly dirty—very dirty—in fact, the dirtiest town I have 
ever seen. ‘Bless you,’ says my friend Jenkins, who visited me 
the other day, ‘it’s nothing to what I’ve seen at Smyrna and 
Alexandria.’ Well, no doubt Jenkins is right, and the dirt of 
Hyéres is as naught compared to the dirt of eastern towns ; still, I 
may say of it what Mercutio says of his wound, ‘twill serve. 
Massillon was born in one of its malodorous lanes; but Massillon 
cannot have had a British nose. That insular and prejudiced 
nasal organ utterly refuses the old town, and gives it the windward 
on all possible occasions. If there were nothing else in the place, 
Cannes and Nice might carry off all the invalids, as they now 
carry off all the pleasure-seekers. 

Fortunately for Hyéres, however, Napoleon III., who had a 
passion for engineering, ran a broad road to Toulon at the foot of 
the old town. This road, after his fashion, he christened the 
Boulevard Impérial; but the accommodating Republic has 
painted out the last word and replaced it by the stereotyped sub- 
stitute National. Along this Boulevard runs a line of modern 
hotels and lodging-houses, while a few villas on the side roads 
supply the wealthier visitors who can afford a house of their own. 
The new town thus added at the foot of the old one is the real 
Hyéres of invalids and visitors. In appearance it is certainly 
almost tropical, far more so than any other of the Riviera towns. 
The central point is occupied by the Place des Palmiers, the pride 
and glory of Hyéres, on which grow seven tall date palms, making 
the little terrace look like a bit of Egypt gone astray. An obelisk 
fondly adorns its middle space, bearing the proud inscription, 
- *A M. le Baron de Stultz la Ville d’Hiéres reconnaissante.’ 
Tradition asserts that M.le Baron was a German tailor, who 
probably accepted his title in lieu of payment for his bill from 
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an insolvent Grand Duke. Other palm trees grow and even bear 
dates in the neighbourhood ; cactuses with prickly pears upon 
their shapeless leaves stand upon the hotel terraces ; and bamboo- 
like grasses line the irrigation canals in the plain below. Alto- 
gether, one might almost fancy oneself suddenly transported into 
the midst of Asia Minor or the Moorish coast. 

The fifteen hundred English live either at hotels or in apart- 
ments. The hotels are really large pensions with tables @héte ; 
for there is little passing traffic, as Hyéres lies off the main line, 
and visitors generally come for the whole winter. The largest and 
best hotels stand on the Boulevard, and enjoy the beautiful view 
over the Provengal hills on one side and the sea with its semi- 
circle of islands on the other. But there is one delightful house 
beyond the valley and among the stone-pines of the opposite slopes 
which looks out on a smiling little bay of its own, a very Eden in 
miniature, surrounded by tiny wooded hills, and with its horizon 
bounded by the nearest of the islands. The world of Hyéres lives 
mainly in the hotels, but all the other houses in the new town 
are laid out as lodgings for English visitors. In fact, this new 
town is wholly an English colony. The English live in it and in 
it only, and when once they have learnt the idiosyncrasies of the 
ancient city they never again submit their nostrils to the odours 
of Massillon’s birthplace. Everything is laid out to suit the 
habits of that unaccountably luxurious and pernicketty person, the 
free-born Briton. Indeed, we never fully recognise ourselves how 
very particular we seem to easy-going French people. ‘Figure to 
yourself,’ says my landlady to me this very morning, ‘figure to 
yourself my annoyance. I have just let the troisiéme to three 
ladies who were to come to-day—English ladies, Madame Picard, 
of the Hétel du Pérou, assured me. I had put in a bath, large 
basins, a tea-pot, a supplement of towels, of dusters, of linen, all 
that the English the most exacting could demand ; and they just 
now arrive, three pure Frenchwomen dw cété de Lyon! It is 
mortifying, par exemple!’ And I sympathise with the good lady 
in her grief at the unnecessary sacrifice she has made to the pam- 
pered cleanliness and tea-bibbing propensities of my supposed com- 
patriots. Why cannot we be comfortably dirty and drink café 
noir like the rest of the world ? 

As at most other French watering-places or winter stations, the 
visitor who does not go to an hotel must undertake housekeeping 
for himself in an appartement meublé. Lodgings in the English 
style, where the landlady cooks and finds the food, are of course 
unknown. You take a flat, with kitchen and appurtenances 
complete; hire your own servants, and manage your own ménage. 
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In all parts of France this is a difficult business for English 
people ; but here it is all the more difficult, because the servants 
all speak Provengal as their native tongue, which visitors insist 
on describing as ‘a patois made up of French and Italian.’ Con- 
sidering that Provengal was already a literary language spoken by 
a polished court and possessing a rich store of poems and romances 
when French was still a mere vulgar northern dialect, this is a little 
hard on the Provencal. But the servants naturally endeavour to 
speak French ; and I am bound to confess that a dialogue in that 
language between a bungling Englishman and a bungling Proven- 
gal servant is not exactly Parisian. As for the country people, 
they are absolutely incomprehensible; and as they cordially 
detest all strangers, they usually answer any inquiry regarding the 
road or other small matter of interest, even from Frenchmen, with 
a stolid ‘Non comprends,’ which strikingly recalls the familiar 
‘ Nim saesneg* of our own inhospitable Welsh farmers. In spite 
of these little drawbacks, however, an ‘ apartment.’ is on the whole 
more comfortable and convenient than the hotels—experto crede ; 
for, like the Quaker who observed that honesty was the best 
policy, I have tried both. You can get your own kind of food 
cooked in your own kind of way; you can take your meals at 
regular Britannic hours; and you are not worried, in season and 
out of season, by the haphazard companionship of a table Whéte. 
This, however, begs the question that you bring your family with 
you, as I have done ; for an apartment would be dismally solitary 
for a single man or woman. To such I would rather recommend 
a sunny room with a balcony in one of the good hotels, where the 
table dhéte would be a welcome distraction, and the evening 
rubber a positive necessity for getting rid of the post-prandial hours. 

Hyéres being still a regular invalid resort and nothing more— 
unlike Nice, which poses as a sort. of little Paris-super-Mare —-- 
there are few resources for idle people to kill the time. To be 
sure, some public-minded persons have got up a lawn-tennis club, 
where ladies may meet and talk scandal almost as well as at a 
kettle-drum ; while a few dances or private theatricals diversify 
life for those healthy people who are permitted to go out after sun- 
set. But the ordinary course of existence for the invalid world— 
and we are all invalids—is remarkably unruffled and serene. _ At 
the hotels, people get up, take their roll and coffee, stroll about 
till twelve, then have a table d’héte déjetiner, and devote the after- 
noon to a long walk or drive. Dinner at six makes the great event 
ef the day, and arubber in the public salon occupies them till 
nine, when they generally melt away to their private rooms. Not 
a very eventful life this, to be sure; but nevertheless, when taken 
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with abundant fresh air, and in the midst of delicious scenery, it 
passes away as delightfully as man can reasonably expect on this 
sublunary sphere. For, indeed, we live almost entirely out-doors, 
a thing which is possible here even in the depth of winter. You 
remember that spell of very cold weather in December, when the 
Seine was frozen over, and you stay-at-home English enjoyed an 
unprecedented run of excellent skating? Well, even during that 
cold spell we at Hyéres were sitting out on the sunny sheltered 
nooks of the hill-side for an hour at a time, or carrying our 
luncheon out with us to pic-nic under a blue, cloudless sky on 
the slopes of the Maurettes. The warm Mediterranean sun 
scarcely ever deserts us; and there were not a dozen days in 
December or January on which we might not have lunched al 
fresco among the wooded heights behind the town. As a matter 
of fact, our little party did so lunch under the open sky about 
twice a week throughout the whole of the short winter. 
Accordingly, walks, drives, and picnics form the main staple 
of our amusements here, and I shall therefore try to give you some 
idea of the country in which we roam on our expeditions. The 
Maritime Alps, which make up the great sheltering barrier of the 
Genoese Riviera, dip into the sea in the magnificent buttress of 
the Turbia, which overhangs the gay and wicked little city of Nice, 
and the still gayer, wickeder, and smaller capital of Monaco. 
This is undoubtedly the finest portion of the coast for scenery ; 
but unhappily the numbers of fashionable loungers who crowd 
into it from all parts of Europe have so run up the prices of hotels 
and pensions, that it has become practically inaccessible for modest 
purses, except by way of a short tour. To the westward, however, 
the Alps die away towards the Rhone valley in a series of ever 
decreasing spurs and shoulders, of which the most important and 
the most picturesque is the Esterel, a huge basking mass of dark 
porphyry, cutting off the cold northern winds from the pleasant 
little bay where Cannes now spreads its wilderness of villas. 
Beyond the Esterel, again, on the road to Marseille, comes the 
broken and isolated mass of the Maure mountains, a range of 
mouldering schistose rocks, under whose lesser heights our Jittle 
town of Hyéres nestles securely, There are innumerable points of 
interest, both historical and artistic, in this queer little range. 
Externally, they remind me in many ways of the Jamaican hills. 
They have the same wild intricacy of peak and valley, tossed about 
into divergent waves and crests, like a hundred sheets of crumpled 
paper; and they have the same broad covering of trees and foliage, 
the same deep ravines, intersected by the same dry torrents, and 
the same utter defiance of all geographical unity or identity. 
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Each little mass consists of a central billow of slaty-looking vol- 
canic rock, breaking at its top into a crest of foam-like crags, and 
radiating on every side into a hundred divergent and redivergent 
wavelets. I never before so fully realised what is meant by the 
expression ‘a sea of mountains.’ For a veritable sea they form, 
wave following after wave in billowy confusion, and each of them 
capped by its crest of weather-beaten rocks, as the real breakers of 
the sea are capped by their ‘ white horses.’ Then the very name 
‘Montagnes des Maures’ recalls one of the strangest pages in 
European history. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, local 
chroniclers tell me, these hills and valleys formed the territory of a 
little Mohammedan principality, bounded on three sides by the 
fertile valley through which the Nice and Marseille Railway now 
runs, and on the south by the blue expanse of the Mediterranean. 
The craggy and wooded waste cut off their rich shoreland from the 
bare limestone mountains of Christian Provence, and from their 
smiling vales the Paynim could make incursions for capturing 
slaves aud booty into the terror-stricken villages in their rear. 
The Arab colony owned two such fertile southward slopes, the 
valley of St. Tropez, at the other end of the Maures, and the plain 
of Hyéres, where I am at this moment writing, with my window 
wide open on a February morning, and the summer-like sun 
streaming in upon my papers. Well may M. Elie de Beaumont 
remark, ‘The Moors who held this fruitful patch of French soil 
might easily have imagined themselves in Africa ;’ for Iam look- 
ing out over a flourishing terrace of palm trees, and I can see the 
golden oranges hanging by dozens in the orchard of my opposite 
neighbour. Nay, the very shore which bounds my view to seaward 
still bears its Moorish title of Almanarre. 

As the main range is called by the name of les Maures, it 
seems only logical that the little offshoot which rises right behind 
the town of Hyéres should be designated by its proper diminutive, 
les Maurettes. These Maurettes constitute a short mass some four 
or five miles in length, beginning with the rocky-crested dome of 
Fenouillet, having its middle point in the old Castle Hill of 
Hyéres, and ending abruptly in a few low wooded hills on the 
bank of the little river Gapeau. I cannot pretend that the Maur- 
ettes are exactly Alpine; indeed, Fenouillet, the highest among 
them, barely reaches a thousand English feet above sea-level; but 
they are very pretty, and contain quite as much climbing as is 
good for invalids. Like all the rest of the Maure mountains, they 
are tossed about in the wildest confusion of shapes ; and as they are 
threaded on every side by innumerable paths, the number of walks 
which they embrace is practically inexhaustib'e. Then, all the 
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trees being evergreens, they retain their verdure throughout the 
short dry winter, and the perpetual foliage of the cork-oaks and 
the pines is very delightful to eyes fresh from the bare limbs of 
northern elms and lindens. Here, amid the thick green under- 
brush of the wild asparagus, diversified by the scarlet berries of the 
butcher’s broom and the crimson clusters of the false sarsaparilla, 
we bring out our lunch on many asummer-like day, and positively 
shelter ourselves from the heat of a December sun under the 
grateful shadow of a massive rock. Think of it, ye who are 
shuddering in the cold grey mists of an English spring. 

The Castle Hill, on whose flanks the medieval city of Hyéres 
still perches, forms a projecting spur of the Maurettes, crowned, 
like all the rest of the little range, by a bare and weathered crest 
of schistose rock, here thickly overgrown with a picturesque coat 
of grey and yellow lichen. Its height is about six hundred feet. 
The castle, which once rose above the highest peak, is now in 
complete ruins; but a few mouldering towers and a long line of 
wall running up and down the hillside constitute even now a 
picturesque motive in the scene from every point of view. Indeed, 
the bold bare rocks and broken ramparts of the Castle Hill are the 
chief objects in the foreground of our picture from all sides of 
Hyéres. Naturally, it is the first of the Maurettes which visitors 
ascend—for, in spite of the scorn with which the Alpine Club will 
learn it, even six hundred feet must be considered an ascent for an 
invalid—and the view from the top is extremely pretty. Close 
below we get the endless ranges of olive terraces, covered with the 
cold grey-green foliage which can alone realise the meaning of that 
old Greek and Italian epithet glawcus ; then beyond lies the plain, 
one vast expanse of gardens, teeming with palms, oranges, cypress 
trees, and wondrously neat cultivation of primeurs for the Paris 
market ; and to the north and east, in tumbled masses, lie the 
ranges of the Maures and the Maurettes, their wild mountain 
slopes of pine and cork contrasting finely with the tame and some- 
what monotonous tillage of the huge market-garden which spreads 
over the whole plain of Hyéres. But for a wider view we must 
look still farther south, and there we get the fair Mediterranean, 
with the islands which the inhabitants fondly believe to have been 
the veritable Hesperides of Hellenic fable, and the broad reaches of 
the roadstead, covered by the squadron from Toulon, whose white 
smoke rises gently up against the deep blue of the southern sea. 
Altogether, there are worse prospects in our workaday Europe 
than that which a man may look upon any winter afternoon from 
the Castle Hill of Hyéres. 

To ascend Fenouillet is a more adventurous task for the ‘ pul- 
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monary’ inhabitant. It lies some three miles off to the westward, 
and rises, as I said before, to the dangerous elevation of about 
a thousand feet. For us invalids such a height is truly serious. 
Nevertheless, to reach the wooden cross on the top is a solemn 
duty, which all but the hopeless cases manage to perform, either 
on their own legs or those of the trusty donkey. The path, like 
all the paths through the Maurettes, is a delightful and well-beaten 
track, running by a gentle ascent along the ledges of the hills, and 
practicable throughout for our asinine companions. It discovers 
at every turn fresh masses of quaintly-tilted rock, and fresh views 
over the evergreen valleys. After about an hour and a half of easy 
walking you reach the summit, where a very realistic and un- 
romantic hermit keeps up a small pilgrimage chapel, and ekes out 
his income between the gifts of the faithful and the manufacture 
of a spirituous liqueur, in humble imitation of the Grande Chart- 
reuse. The view from the cross is really fine, far finer than many 
that I have seen from much greater heights. I went upa few 
days since with a party of friends, on a bright January morning, 
without a single cloud above*the horizon; and our view took in 
everything, from the snowy ridges of the Maritime Alps above 
Mentone to the pale white limestone peaks which encircle Mar- 
seille. Straight in front lay the Bay of Toulon, guarded by the 
gigantic triple headland of Cap Sicier, and overlooked in the 
middle distance by the little voleanie cone on whose summit stands 
the ruined keep of La Garde ; while away to the east stretched the 
roadstead, the islands, and the sea, bounded only by the blue 
horizon, and basking in the rays of what seemed a July sun. 
Then we lay for an hour or two in the lee of a great shaly ridge, 
cropping up like a slanted wall of rock from the hillside, and 
drank our bottle of Bass—for what would life be without bottled 
Bass, even under a Mediterranean sky ?—in full view of the snowy 
mountains in the distance, and with long lines of formal olive 
groves stretching like a Dutch picture over the plain at our feet. 
Slight as is the height, that view will live in my memory for many 
a day to come, along with two others which have impressed me 
above all else in Europe: the panorama of the Alpine lakes from 
the Rigi, and the panorama of our own beautiful little Wight from 
the obelisk at Apuldercombe. For I am one of those self-willed 
tourists who absolutely refuse to estimate the excellence of scenery 
by the square yard. No one will ever persuade me that a mountain 
ten thousand feet high is necessarily and naturally ten times as beau- 
tiful as one which rises only a poor thousand. You cannot gauge 
sublimity by cubic measure. 
The walks among the wooded footpaths cf the Maurettes make 
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up one-half of the picture at Hyéres; the plain in front makes up 
the other half. This plain consists in itself of a very flat alluvial 
lowland, the detritus washed down from the mountain sides by the 
tropical torrents which follow every heavy rain. On the rich soil 
thus formed, the industry of the provincial peasantry has’ raised 
one enormous market-garden, to supply the Halles of Marseille and 
Paris. The shelter of the mountains, which secures a warm climate 
for us invalids, secures also a double season for the small cotter and 
proprietor. Every hectare in the plain of Hyéres is parcelled out 
into tiny plots, cultivated with strawberries, artichokes, lettuces, 
and other early fruits or vegetables for the supply of the capital. 
Never, except among the narrow Swiss valleys, have I seen such 
careful and toilsome tillage as that which covers every inch of soil 
between the hills and the Hyéres roadstead. The mathematical pre- 
cision of every row of peas, the trim and prim neatness of every 
strawberry plot, the beautiful regularity of every sloping channel 
and every well-terraced bank, give a certain air of small pretti- 
ness even to the level plain. The French, who care much more for 
high cultivation than for wild scenery, extol its rich expanse of 
garden lands, which they contrast most favourably with the ‘ rough 
and savage traits’ of the hills in the rear; but to an English eye 
the endless succession of neat little model plots is rather curious 
than beautiful. Nevertheless, even the plain has many interesting 
features, especially for those who, unlike myself, have never before 
made acquaintance with sub-tropical vegetation. Rows of date 
palms line the principal boulevards in the town, while single stems 
raise their formal fans towards the sky here and there among the 
gardens below. The dark walls of the cypress trees overshadow 
orchards of oranges and Japanese medlars; and the tall waving 
masses of the donax cane fringe the banks of the tiny irrigation 
canal which spreads fertility through the dry lowland. The 
Société d’Acclimatation has a little experimental garden in the 
midst of the plain, a succursale to their great establishment in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where I could almost fancy myself under the 
equatorial sun once more. Date palms and fan palms line the 
avenues; Australian gum trees overhang the paths; big draczenas 
lift their strange forms as high as small pines; while yuccas and 
locusts flower freely in the open air. The strangest thing in the 
garden, however, is the casuarina, a gigantic horsetail, the sort 
of tree which I should quite expect to meet if I were a carboni- 
ferous man living in a forest of the coal measures, but which fairly 
took my breath away when I actually found it growing in re- 
publican France in this year of redemption 1880, Quaintly 
gorgeous Mandarin ducks swim upon a pretty pond in the centre, 
B2 
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and demurely stately demoiselle cranes stalk majestically across the 
green sward to complete the illusion. I once advised the readers 
of ‘ Belgravia,’ ! if they wished to visit the tropics, to see them 
under glass at Kew Gardens or the Crystal Palace; I am inclined 
now to reconsider my counsel, and to recommend in preference 
Hyéres under the open air. 

There are a hundred other pretty points which I should like 
to mention, but I refrain out of consideration for your feelings. 
So I shall say nothing here about the Montagne des Oiseaux, clad 
from head to foot with stately Italian umbrella pines; about the 
delightful hamlet of Carqueyranne, nestling at its feet upon the 
shore of the open sea; about the delightful drive along the coast 
to Toulon ; about the still more delightful footpath which clambers 
up and down the cliffs along the very brink of the waves; about 
the Bay of Toulon, with its inner and outer roadsteads and its 
lovely banks, recalling in many points those of our own Torbay ; 
and about the more distant excursions into the surrounding 
mountains by rail or carriage. If I tell you all these things, you 
will either vote me a prodigious bore, or pack up your port- 
manteau without delay, and start by the next continental train 
from Charing Cross. Therefore, I wisely refrain; only suggesting 
to you that, if ever you have nowhere to go and nothing todo with 
a stray winter, you might do worse than come to spend it at 
Hyéres, 

J, ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 


See Blgrcvia, June 1878. 





Kadiant Matter. 


WueEn the man of science deals with some hitherto unexplained 
phenomena of Nature, he first collects all the available facts, and 
then casts about in his mind for some hypothesis which will bring 
them into harmony with one another. The latter process has been 
well called the ‘scientific use of the imagination, and is illus- 
trated by the history of every physical discovery. Thus the theory 
of gravitation, which brought so many terrestrial and celestial 
phenomena into harmony with law, was, in the first instance, a leap 
of the imagination on the part of Newton. The undulatory theory 
of light sprang from the effort of a great mind endeavouring to 
co-ordinate a vast body of facts, which fell into order under its 
application. In the same way, Dr. Joule imagined that heat is a 
mode of motion among the ultimate particles of matter ; and the 
truth of his brilliant ‘ guess’ was shown by the competence of the 
theory to explain all the phenomena which heat exhibits. 

Among these guesses of genius, many have been futile ; others 
have failed after carrying their authors far onthe road towards ex- 
planation ; while there are some previsions which were correct, 
though they were not capable of proof at the time when they were 
made. Perhaps no physical philosopher ever possessed a more for- 
ward-looking mind than Faraday, and certainly none ever made 
more use of the scientific imagination. Many of his views 
only waited for verification until the means of research had been 
enlarged or improved, and among these his anticipations in regard 
to what he termed the radiant condition of matter have received 
remarkable confirmation in some results which have been obtained, 
and quite recently given to the world, by Mr. Crookes. 

It was Faraday’s belief that a form of matter existed whose 
subtlety surpassed that of gases as much as the gaseous surpassed 
the liquid, or the liquid the solid state of matter. Aided by 
physical apparatus such as Faraday could not command, Mr. 
Crookes is carrying out an inquiry of the utmost interest, and we 
propose to give a short account of the facts which he has lately 
laid before the scientific world in connection with his researches 
on radiant matter. 

Chemists have found that when two bodies, A and B, are capable 
of uniting together in several proportions, the several quantities of A 
which combine with a constant quantity of B stand to one another 
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in very simple ratios. Thus the element oxygen will combine 
with the element chromium in proportions of 1 to 2, or 2 to 4, 
or 3 to 6; but one element can only unite with a constant quan- 
tity of another element by well-defined steps or increments, stand- 
ing to one another in simple numerical ratios. 

The scientific use of the imagination led Dalton to infer from 
this strange fact that elementary bodies are composed of ultimate 
particles, or ‘ atoms,’ each with a constant weight peculiar to itself, 
and that combination between two elements takes place by the 
juxtaposition of these atoms. This hypothesis harmonised a chaos 
of chemical facts, and made everything orderly where before all was 
disorder. Hence the ‘atomic theory’ has come to form the basis 
of modern chemistry, and the unseeable ‘ atom’ takes its place in 
science as an undoubted physical fact. 

Two or more atoms united together constitute a molecule. 
Thus, one atom of the elementary body oxygen combines with 
two atoms of the element hydrogen to form a molecule of water, 
which substance we may therefore consider as composed of a vast 
number of molecules, each of which is again compounded of the 
elements oxygen and hydrogen united in the proportion of two to 
one. 
‘Dalton’s law had long been accepted by chemists when Dr. 
Joule added another and equally important conception to the 
molecular view of matter. He showed that heat, which the earlier 
philosophers considered as something having a material existence, 
ought properly to be regarded as a mode of motion. A rifle bullet 
striking an iron target has its motion of translation suddenly 
stopped; and, as a result, the lead is found to be heated. Joule 
proved that when the bullet is arrested its motion as a mass is 
converted into an unseen interior movement of its ultimate par- 
ticles, or molecules, of which molecular movement heat is the 
sensible manifestation. 

In ordinary language we speak of hot and cold bodies, as if the 
terms were absolute; but in calling ice cold and beiling water hot 
we simply refer them to the standard of our sensations ; both boil- 
ing water and ice would seem hot to an organism whose tempera- 
ture was below freezing point. Every terrestrial body possesses 
some absolute heat, or, in other words, the molecules which compose 
it are in more or less active movement; and upon their activity 
depends the temperature of the body. 

Now, the amount and character of this internal molecular 
movement which declares itself sensibly as heat varies in solids, 
liquids, and gases. The ‘scientific imagination’ has revelled in 
picturing the kind and extent of movements which are executed 
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by the ultimate particles of matter in each of these conditions. 
With solids and liquids we have at present no concern, but it 
is supposed that the molecules of gases are constantly moving for- 
ward in straight lines with uniform velocity until they impinge 
either against each other or against the walls of the containing 
vessel. Such a vessel may be likened to a hive containing a swarm 
of bees; and we readily see that upon the number of bees in the 
hive will depend the length of flight which each bee can make 
before coming into contact with another bee. Suppose the 
average distance a bee can fly without colliding with its neighbour 
is two inches, then we will call that dimension the ‘mean free 
path ’ of the bees. If we remove one half of the bees from the 
hive we double this free path, and we might go on reducing the 
number of bees until it extended from one end of the hive to the 
other. 

The molecular conception of matter declares that this figure 
represents the state of things in every gaseous body, and bearing 
this in mind we turn for a few moments to consider the phenomena 
of the electric discharge through gases, which, as we shall presently 
see, occupy an important place in the research. 

The electric spark passes with difficulty through the mixture 
of gases forming our atmosphere, and air is consequently called a 
non-conductor or ‘di-electric.’ A flash of lightning, or the spark 
from an electrical machine, exhibits the violence with which elec- 
tricity is discharged through air; but it passes readily through a 
high vacuum, exhibiting very beautiful phenomena. 

Most persons have seen the well-known Geissler’s vacuum 
tubes, and are acquainted with the appearances presented by the 
discharge. The space separating the positive and negative poles 
is filled with violet-coloured light, but a close inspection shows 
that the immediate neighbourhood of the negative pole is sur- 
rounded by a dark region. The violet light is produced by colli- 
sions among the molecules of gas left after exhaustion, which are 
excited into abnormal activity by the passage of the electric cur- 
rent. These molecules, as will afterwards appear, stream out from 
the. negative towards the positive pole, and the small dark space 
around that pole represents their mean free path, or, in other 
words, the distance which they traverse before coming into contact 
with their fellows. 

So, at least, Mr. Crookes’ imagination led him to suppose ; and 
in the verification of this brilliant guess, he has made the world 
acquainted for the first time with that radiant condition of matter 
which Faraday prevised. Faraday, as we have said, wanted means 
to. prove the“truth of his anticipation, for the vacuum of an ordi-~ 
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nary Geissler’s tube is far more perfect than any which could be 
produced in his day by the old-fashioned air-pump, while it falls 
very short of the extreme exhaustions used in Mr. Crookes’ 
research. Very perfect vacua were required by that gentleman 
in the construction of his radiometer, and special means were 
devised for their production ; these have been further improved 
during the recent investigations, and exhaustion can now be carried 
to almost absolute perfection. 

With these means at hand, Mr. Crookes found that, as the 
vacuum in a Geissler’s tube improved, the dark space surrounding 
the negative pole increased, and he was ultimately enabled to carry 
exhaustion so far as to make this dark space equal to the whole 
length of the tube. In other words, he removed so many of the 
molecules forming the enclosed gaseous matter, that, like the bees 
in the hive, they could pass from end to end without collision. 
When this point was reached, the residual matter within the 
tube exhibited entirely new phenomena; the violet light of the 
electric discharge disappeared, and that which has been well 
called radiant energy took its place. 

It was soon found that a particular degree of exhaustion was 


most favourable for the display of this new force. The vacuum 


might be so perfect that the discharge would not pass at all; on 
the other hand, it might be too low, in which case the violet light 
of the ordinary discharge was seen. The best point is reached 
when one-millionth part of the atmospheric pressure remains in 
the tube. Very high figures convey no meaning to the mind; it 
is easy to speak of a million, but difficult to realise what the word 
signifies. Let the reader therefore imagine that the barometric 
column of mercury representing the pressure of our atmosphere is 
one mile in height, then one-millionth of that pressure will be re- 
presented by a space one-sixteenth of an inch in length. 

Still there is matter remaining in the tube, and when this is 
excited to rapid movement by the passage of an electric current, 
the tube becomes brilliantly phosphorescent from the impact of 
the flying molecules on its walls. Different kinds of glass glow 
with different-coloured light. English glass shines with blue, 
German glass with yellow, and uranium glass with green radiance. 
Substances of known phosphorescent properties glow with an in- 
tense light when exposed in the tube to the battering of these 
ultimate particles of matter. The diamond shines with a new 
lustre, ruby emits a deep red light, colourless alumina glows red 
like the ruby, and in particular a substance known as ‘ Becquerel’s 
phosphorescent sulphide’ shines with marvellous brilliancy. 

It may well be asked whether we have to do with material 
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bodies at all in tubes from which matter has been practically 
eliminated, and how we can speak with certainty of the impact of 
actual particles in a vacuum so nearly absolute. Theory, how- 
ever, assures us that we have by no means got rid of all the 
molecules originally contained in the tube; on the contrary, their 
name is legion even after reaching these high exhaustions; and 
if we follow Mr. Crookes through his experimental demonstrations, 
we find good reasons for believing what theory declares. 

As we have already stated, the excited particles move away 
from the negative pole, and they do so in straight lines whose 
direction is at right angles (or normal) to the bounding surfaces 
of the pole. If this be, for example, a flat metal plate standing 
vertically, the molecules rush away from it in horizontal streams ; 
if the pole be concave, the streams converge; if convex, they 
diverge ; and if spherical, they radiate in all directions. 

In an ordinary vacuum tube the electric discharge seeks the 
shortest path between the two poles, and no matter how sinuous 
that course may be made by the glass-blower, the current follows 
every curve into which the glass is bent. Radiant matter be- 
haves in quite another way; the particles are not discharged by 
the nearest route from one pole to the other, but they ray out 
from the negative pole in straight lines which are persistently 
normal to its surface, no matter what may be the position of the 
positive pole in the tube. The molecules are incompetent to turn 
a corner—they behave, indeed, just like a stream of bullets—and 
if their energy be excited in a V-shaped tube having a pole at 
each of its upper extremities, these molecular bullets are projected 
only along one leg of the V; they cannot turn the corner, and do 
not seek the positive pole like an ordinary electric discharge. 

The stream of excited particles may be arrested by an obstacle 
placed in its path. Mr. Crookes arranges a tube in such a manner 
that a small cross of thin mica can be made to stand erect within 
it at pleasure; when in this position the cross faces the negative 
pole, which consists of a flat plate of metal. Radiant matter 
streams out horizontally from the plate, and declares its presence 
by rendering the opposite end of the glass tube brilliantly phos- 
phorescent. The cross being erected interposes an obstacle in 
the path of the particles, and its ‘shadow’ is at once projected 
dark on the glowing end of the tube. 

Here we have something very like demonstration of the 
material character of the discharge from the negative pole, but a 
more conclusive proof is at hand. If a magnet is brought near to 
a Geissler’s tube, the violet light is strongly attracted ; a deflec- 
tion in the path of the discharge ensues, but disappears with the 
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removal of the magnet. In the same way, radiant matter is sen- 
sible to magnetic influence, and the stream of particles is attracted 
or repelled accordingly as the north or south pole of the magnet 
is presented to it. The removal of the magnet is not followed, 
as in the case of the ordinary discharge, by the return of the 
stream to its original path; on the contrary, it remains perma- 
nently deflected, and continues to follow the new direction until 
it is driven back by presenting the repelling pole of the 
magnet. 

Advantage is taken of this fact to show yet more conclusively 
the material character of radiant energy. A tube is fitted with a 
small revolving disc furnished with peripheral vanes, like a 
water-wheel in miniature; the negative pole is a flat plate oc- 
cupying one extremity of the tube; from this the discharge 
proceeds horizontally, striking against the little wheel in its 
passage. No movement follows, because under these circumstances 
the particles impinge equally on the vanes above and below the 
centre of rotation. But when the north pole of a magnet is applied 
in such a way as to deflect the stream a little from its horizontality, 
those vanes only are struck which lie on one side of the centre, and 
the wheel rotates with great velocity. On reversing the magnetic 
poles and throwing the molecular stream to the other side of the 
centre, the rotation of the disc is at once reversed in accordance 
with the changed direction of the particles. 

It will be remembered that about two years ago the same in- 
vestigator brought before the world the remarkable instrument now 
so well known as the radiometer. It consists of a light disc, 
furnished with four peripheral vanes, hung on a delicate vertical 
axis, and enclosed within an exhausted glass bulb. When exposed 
to heat or light, the disc revolves more or less rapidly according 
to the amount of heat or light supplied. 

Many explanations have been offered to account for this strange 
phenomenon, but it was reserved for Mr. Crookes himself to furnish 
the true solution of the problem. He constructed a radiometer 
with vanes metallic on one side only, and so arranged matters that 
the disc formed a negative pole, placing the positive pole indiffer- 
ently at any part of the exhausted bulb of the instrument. Upon 
the passage of the current, radiant matter streamed away from the 
metallic faces of the vanes, and the reaction ef the discharge, like 
the kick of a gun against the shoulder, set the disc in rapid rota- 
tion. 

He next found that radiant energy can. be excited by light or 
heat as well as by electricity. For this purpose an exhausted bulb 
was provided having a light disc supported upon a vertical axis, 
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and furnished with vanes inclined to the horizon at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. Beneath this disc, and encircling the axis, 
was a coil of platinum wire which could be heated to redness by the 
passage of an electric current. As the temperature of the wire 
rose, radiant energy was excited; streams of molecules issued 
from the inclined vanes, and rotation of the disc followed from 
their unbalanced reaction. Similarly it was demonstrated that 
light was competent, equally with heat and electricity, to produce 
the phenomena of radiant matter; but we should need a diagram 
to explain the more complex apparatus by which this was proved. 

In this way it was shown that the movements of the radiometer 
depend on radiant energy, and one of Nature’s riddles was answered, 
as riddles always must be, by an effort of the imagination. Yet, 
as Professor Tyndall has said, ‘there are Tories even in science, 
who regard imagination as a faculty to be feared and avoided 
rather than employed. Those are they who, having observed its 
action in weak vessels, are unduly impressed by its disasters. They 
might with equal justice point to an exploded boiler as an argu- 
ment against the use of steam. Bounded by co-operant reason, 
imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer; without this power, our knowledge of nature would 
be a mere tabulation of sequences. We should still believe in 
day and night, summer and winter; but causal relations would 
disappear, and with them that science which is now binding the 
parts of nature together to an organic whole.’ 

But to return. The experiments we have described leave 
little room for doubt that we have been concerned with the 
motions of actual particles of matter, that a real hailstorm of 
molecular projectiles caused these glass tubes to glow, the gems and 
other bodies to phosphoresce, the vaned discs to revolve; and in 
that hail we are brought face to face with the ultimate consti- 
tuents of matter. We stand on the threshold of a new world. 
Atoms and molecules are only inferences from certain properties 
of matter, and their existence has been, and still is, stoutly denied. 
Their reality depends on the same kind of proof as favours those 
imagined pulses of a supra-sensuous atmosphere called the zther 
which enable us to explain the phenomena of light; but in pre- 
sence of Mr. Crookes’ experiments we almost seem to see those 
inconceivably minute particles of matter which can never be 
brought within the actual ken of man; for he puts the unknow- 
able and unseeable molecules into harness before our eyes, and 
sets them turning a wheel like a stream of water. 

Such is an outline of the phenomena exhibited by matter in 
its radiant condition with which this research has made us ac- 
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quainted. It furnishes the best objective evidence yet afforded 
in support of that theory of the molecular condition of matter 
which forms the basis of modern physics, and will undoubtedly 
lead future inquirers into new, unexpected, and fruitful fields of 
observation. | 


D. PIDGEON, 





How Jack Parris became an Aesthetic. 
(4 SUGGESTION FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER.) 


Ye muses nine that in Arcadia dwell, 

Quit Pindus and the cold Castalian well, 

And me your lowliest follower inspire 

With such clear flame as long ago did fire 
The mighty lips of Blackstone ; so may I, 
A feeble trump of truth that cannot die, 

Clearly proclaim and on the roll of fame 

Inscribe however humbly my poor name. 

Jack Harris before his conversion. 


Come down to me, cling to me, lay thy red lips on me, love, 
Let me drown in thy bountiful beauty, O glorious consecrate dove, 
Made fit for the vigil of Venus, made fair by the Cyprian dame, 
Made fair in the form of a maiden, a medley of music and flame; 
For the world grows giddy around us and swoons, and the pale souls preach 
Poor fables of sorrow and virtue and all that the grey Gods teach, 
But we clasp and we bite and we madden, and I worship your throat and your 
hair. 
We have strayed in the cold sea places, we have laughed on the altar stair, 
We have eaten and drunken of love, and the lesson of living is this, 
That the high sky bends above us and life is a curse and a kiss. 
Make me glad, O thou rare hand-maiden, with sound of thy passionate sighs, 
While I sing of thy body's white beauty and live in the light of thy eyes, 
For save me there is no man living made worthy to utter thy praise 
Who art come as new moon to our night-tide, new sun to our days. 
Jack Harris after his conversion. 


Nove of those who knew Jack Harris in the days before his con- 
version seem to have discovered any special marks of genius in 
the man. To his nearest and most intimate friends, as far as can 
be gathered, the idea that the words ‘ Jack Harris’ suggested was 
in all important respects identical with that aroused in the minds 
of those less closely acquainted with Jack Harris at the mention of 
his name. And yet one would fain believe that even then there 
must have been, or at least might have been, made evident to 
some critical observer, if only in some slight play of the mouth, 
some stray glance of the eye, the presence of that genius which has 
since astonished the world. But the most diligent enquiry has 
failed to discover that to any one Jack Harris was more than the 
well-meaning, fairly educated, healthy, stupid young man we all 
thought him, when we thought about him at all—which I now 
regret to say was but rarely. Some among us have indeed the 
audacity to pretend that they predicted all along the future great- 
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ness of Jack. But as such predictions must have been reserved 
for the privacy of their own dwellings or communicated to some 
now not forthcoming witness, they receive only that honour pro- 
verbially awarded to prophets, . 

Jack Harris was the son of a very respectable retired cloth- 
merchant who lived in bourgeois felicity somewhere near the 
Regent’s Park, and Jack was reading for the bar. He had been 
at a public school, he had been at Oxford, and had passed through 
both ordeals well enough. At the university he had been merely 
one of the units of his college mus ter-roll ; his identity was in no 
_ Way rendered conspicuous by any display of mental or bodily 
merits, and his name was unknown to the Proctor. He left Oxford 
without making or receiving any distinct impression; and when 
his name astonishes the world, it is ten to one that those who met 
him every day in Balliol will hear his name extolled without having 
the slightest idea that they ever shared the joys of studentship with 
the great poet. 

At the wish of Jack’s father and mother—for Jack was a duti- 
ful son—he began to study for the bar, and actually took chambers 
in one of the Inns of Court, where he would pass most of the day 
working through the mazes of Roman law or studying the pleasing 
pages of Coke; but he always returned to Regent’s Park to dinner, 
and generally spent the evening at some scientific lecture of a mildly 
instructive and destructive nature, or at a local concert to which he 
had the pleasure of escorting his cousin Maggie, of whom he 
considered himself to be enamoured. Jack was in his gentle way 
a kind of freethinker, and occasionally horrified his respectable 
dissenting parents by hazarding some reckless theory of existence 
imperfectly recollected from the last meeting of the Sunday Lec- 
ture Society. He would freely introduce the names of Huxley, of 
Darwin, and of Mill into his discourse, although he was but dimly 
acquainted with their works ; and he was very fond of calling him- 
self a Rationalist, a Utilitarian, and a brother of mankind in general. 
Indeed, he was very proud of his position as a reasoning animal, 
and would sometimes startle his cousin Maggie, who was a sensible 
girl and could see but small foundation for this pride, by telling 
her all the conclusions to which his reason led him—conclusions 
invariably at variance with the worn-out ideas of the world. His 
reason always led him to a sincere pity for believers of any kind, 
and he was often heard to express a kind of melancholy regret at 
the lamentable weakness of intellect evidenced by men like Newman 
or Dean Stanley. That the common herd should follow where they 
were led was not to be wondered at, but that men of an intellect 
almost equalling his own should go so far astray did indeed 
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sadden him. He wasa good creature, however, for all this, and 
gave his father and mother very little trouble, never even refusing 
to accompany his mother to church on Sunday morning, and even 
going so far as to admit to himself that to a student and lover of 
humanity all forms of human weakness claimed at once his sym- 
pathy and his interest. He was fond of poetry too, in a harmless 
way ; given to occasionally pouring forth his soul in addresses to 
man his brother, and to destiny and futurity, all couched in blank 
verse or the rhymed couplets familiar to Dr. Darwin, of whose 
‘ Botanical Garden,’ as well as of Pollock’s ‘ Course of Time,’ he 
was very fond. 

Having discovered one day that Blackstone the great lawyer 
had at one time written poems, he became convinced that he had 
_ found his ideal, and that the combination of law and poetry was 
the very thing to increase the feeling of human brotherhood. 
Poetry crowning the genius of law, law reposing in the arms of 
poetry—these and a series of similar allegorical images weré con- 
jured up in the mind of the would-be lawyer and poet, unaware of 
what was yet in store for him. He at once took Blackstone as his 
model, and was wont to sweeten and solace his hours of legal study 
by throwing off a poem or two, anon an ode, dedicated, like Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau's—to posterity, and no less destined to the dead 
letter office; anon a poem to cousin Maggie, in which there was 
sure to be a good deal about the brotherhood of men, and the 
sisterhood of women, and everybody’s duty in life, and about his 
own reasoning powers in particular. Jack was rather a believer in 
woman’s rights, and went pretty constantly to meetings where he 
heard a great deal of talk in shrill feminine voices, and a great 
deal of shrill feminine abuse showered on the head of anyone who 
happened to disagree with the speakers. Jack always came away 
from these meetings with a strong feeling of mental and moral 
refreshment ; it seemed to him as if the good time of brother-and- 
sisterhood and the reign of science and all the rest of it was 
coming very near iadeed. In politics Jack was a benign sort of 
Communist, and was very anxious indeed to see all the possessions 
of everybody else shared about according to the truest principles 
of Fourier—about whom he knew very little—and other advanced 
thinkers. There was one other topic which interested Jack very 
much, and this was the question of hygiene as applied to his own 
digestion, for he was always very careful as to what he ate and 
drank, and thoughtfully considered whether anything was likely 
to agree with him or not before he ventured to partake of it. 

In appearance Jack Harris was in no wise different from the 
average young man of three- or four-and-twenty, and he was never 
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conspicuous in his dress, which was always carefully ill-made after 
the newest and most approved style. Such was Jack before his 
conversion took place. 

This great event in Jack’s life came to pass in this fashion. 
He went one night to the theatre. This was a rare occurrence 
with him, but the play was one of a series of Shakespearean 
revivals in which a successful actor was startling London, and 
Jack felt bound in honour to the national poet, about whom he 
talked a great deal, although he did not read him very often, to 
patronise the performance. From his modest seat in the dress 
circle he stared with all the earnest gravity of unfrequent theatre- 
goers upon the stage, whenever, which was rarely, his eyes were 
not fixed upon the copy of the play which he had brought with 
him, and from whose pages he followed the observations of the 
actors with a touching pertinacity. At the end of one of the acts 
he went .for a stroll in the lobby, and was gazing with ingenuous 
interest at everything and everybody, when his attention was 
suddenly arrested by a singular figure. This was a young man of 
about his own age, who was leaning languidly against a pillar with 
a look of weary indifference upon his face. The most conspicuous 
thing about him was his hair, which he wore very long indeed and 
in rather a tumbled condition, owing doubtless to a habit he had 
of frequently passing his hands through it, as if to assure himself 
that it was there still, and had not departed, in common with so 
many poetic illusions, in the hard realities of the world. The 
young man was clad in evening dress, and it had never occurred 
to honest Jack that it was possible to do anything with these gar- 
ments of night that could make one suit differ from another, but 
now he learned the contrary. The alterations were not very many 
in themselves, but as a whole they constituted a distinct individua- 
lity of their own. 

The collar of the shirt was very low, the cuffs were very large, 
the tails of his coat seemed longer than is habitual with coat-tails ; 
there was, in fact, about the whole attire what its owner would have 
called an exaggeration of tone which seemed in his eyes very fas- 
cinating. On his hands were gloves with a great many buttons 
going so far up his arm that their beginning, like the source of the 
Nile, could only be a subject of speculation, and on his left wrist 
he wore a heavy gold bracelet, apparently of Indian workmanship. 
In his button-hole bloomed a single white rose, fastened to its 
place by a pin in the form of a diminutive golden grasshopper. 
In the middle of his vast expanse of shirt-front a solitary effigy of 
the Egyptian god Typhon did duty for a stud, and the crush-hat 
with which he was solemnly fanning himself was lined with silk of 
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the deep golden colour dear to the Venetian masters. This youth 
was, in fact, the xsthetic young poet Theocritus Marlowe, about 
whose volume of poems, ‘ Erotica,’ a small part of the world was 
talking at the time. Jack Harris recognised him at once, not 
indeed as the distinguished poet, but as one of his comrades or 
rather acquaintances of the Balliol days, when he was known as 
Adolphus Marlowe, he not having then adopted the high sound- 
ing Grecian name which he afterwards deemed so specially to suit 
his artistic nature. Jack, in great delight at meeting an old 
friend, rushed forward at once with a smile of recognition, just as 
the poet dreamily raised his head and became conscious of Jack 
moving towards him. For a moment the idea of flight crossed 
the mind of Theocritus, but observing no one near, he resigned 
himself and returned Jack’s greeting with sad civility. 

‘ Beautiful play,’ murmured Jack after the usnal commonplaces 
had been said, ‘and admirably acted. How thoroughly the actor 
brings out the meaning of the fine lines of the poet.’ 

Theocritus looked at him with a weary smile. 

‘Does he?’ he enquired in a voice of languid sweetness. ‘I 
hadn’t noticed him.’ 

‘Hadn’t noticed him!’ The observation for the moment as 
completely disturbed the balance of Jack’s nature as if he had 
experienced the shock of an earthquake. To go toa theatre where 
a famous actor was playing, and to observe that you had not 
noticed the actor at all, revealed the existence of a state of things 
as far removed from the mind of Jack Harris as is any number 
above ten from that of an aboriginal savage. The truth was, 
that Theocritus and a few other esthetic souls paid a profound 
artistic homage to the leading lady of the company, and were 
wont to testify their admiration by frequently visiting the theatre 
where she performed and by only remaining in their seats so long 
as she was on the stage. The moment she went off, the admiring 
band would languidly rise and lounge about the lobbies in a 
melancholy manner till the time when their ‘ Lady of Pain,’ as 

‘some of the darker and fiercer spirits amongst them called the 
young lady, came on the stage again, and brought them trooping 
back into the body of the house loftily indifferent to the annoy- 
ance they were causing. Seeing the bewilderment of poor Harris, 
Theocritus took pity on his ignorance, and in a manner and tone 
of voice which seemed to claim as much authority as did the 
shade of departed Trophonius, he informed him that this particular 
actress was not only the most beautiful woman living, but the 
most beautiful that ever had lived or ever could live, that in her 
all the truths of art and all the religion of the higher culture were 
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incarnate, and that—here the voice of Theocritus waned to a reve- 
rentially musical whisper—in her were presented all the graces 
of all the fair women that had ever shone upon the earth, from 
Helen of Troy to Ninon de l’Enclos. Jack listened in speechless 
wonder to these outpourings of the poetic soul, and then, feeling 
that he ought to contribute something to the praises of so rare 
and radiant a maiden, he ventured timidly to observe that he 
thought she seemed to interpret Shakespeare’s heroine admirably, 
that she thoroughly understood the character, &c. He was doing 
his best to appear poetic before his dazzling young friend, who did 
not appear to be greatly interested, and he was warming up into 
enthusiasm over the character in question and over Shakespeare’s 
heroines in general, when he was interrupted by Theocritus, who 
coldly observed that he had no doubt that what Jack said was 
very true, but that really he had no opinion on the subject, as life 
was not long enough to read Shakespeare. This last axiom com- 
pletely overwhelmed poor Jack. The lights began to dance before 
his eyes; the floor and ceiling seemed to be moving madly to 
meet each other; and Jack reeled for support against the wall. He 
gazed wildly at Theocritus to see if he was joking, but Theocritus 
rarely condescended to joke, and on the present occasion his 
countenance wore an aspect of catafalquic gravity. 

Jack pressed his hand to his forehead, and felt dimly conscious 
that he must be dreaming, or drunk, or out of his senses, or that 
Theocritus must be. The esthetic youth looked at him with 
melancholy pity. ‘I forgot,’ he murmured; ‘you are evidently 
not yet awakened to the truths of higher culture, the truly 
esthetic is still unrevealed to you. Yet, I remember,’ he added, 
‘you ought to be capable of better things. Why, you used— 
yes, indeed you used-—to write poetry at Balliol; you have not, I 
am sure, abandoned that religion. It is like the love for beautiful 
women ; once entertained, it rarely leaves its worshipper.’ Theo- 
critus smiled a smile of faded sweetness as he spoke. Jack 
blushed and faintly denied having any capacity for poetry, but 
Theocritus stopped him short. ‘You ought to be of us,’ he ob- 
served ; ‘come and breakfast with me to-morrow; here is my 
address,’ and Theocritus gave his friend a card. At this moment 
another youth, of attire and appearance closely akin to that ot 
the wsthetic poet, came up to Theocritus, who, bidding Jack 
good-bye, walked off languidly with the new arrival. The act 
had begun, so Jack hurried back to his seat, but his mind was 
so disturbed by the new experiences forced upon it during the 
strange interview, that he could not keep his attention fixed on 
the performance, and his copy of the play lay unheeded in his 
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pocket. He was relieved when the dark curtain fell at last and 
he could go away. Happily for his excited condition, there was 
no afterpiece—for Jack Harris would never have dreamed under 
any circumstances of leaving a theatre until the very last moment. 
As he came out he saw a crowd of young men, amongst whom was 
Theocritus, to whom they all bore a family resemblance, making 
for the stage door with all the appearance of habitual frequenters 
of that mysterious and, to the outer world, awful portal. Jack 
sighed as he saw them. New emotions were beginning to enter 
Jack’s mind which he would not have comprehended yesterday, 
and he arrived at the Regent’s Park dwelling in a confused state 
of intellect which he in vain sought to dispel in sleep. Strange 
visions, unknown ere this, accompanied him in his slumbers, forms 
of young men with long and disordered hair thronged about him 
murmuring, ‘ Behold the loveliest lady upon earth,’ snatches of song 
jingled in his ears, and shapes of women flitted by, whom he knew 
to be fair by the grace of their presence and the tender turn of 
the neck, though he could not behold their features. 

He awoke from his troubled night at what seemed a late hour 
to him. It was nearly nine o’clock, and after startling his parents 
by announcing that he was going out to breakfast, he hurried off 
towards his friend’s residence, which was in a side street leading 
into one of the squares that border on the fashionable world. 
On arriving he learned, to his intense surprise, that Mr. Marlowe 
was not yet up, but would be with him ina few minutes; and 
Jack was left to await him in a chamber which was as foreign to 
all his established ideas as was the first glimpse of the jewel- 
garden to the widow’s son of Pekin. Although it was a bright 
sunny morning the windows were carefully masked by thick cur- 
tains of soft, richly coloured Persian stuffs, which completely shut 
out the daylight, and the room was illuminated by innumerable 
candles of a delicate rose-colour which stood in a corona lucis that 
hung from the ceiling and shed a tender light upon all around. 
The first thing that impressed him, when his eyes had grown used 
to the effect of the candle-light, was the number of different 
objects that were in the room, which, although the room was a 
large one, seemed to suggest the puzzle as to how on earth they all 
got there. There is a weird story traditional among sailors that 
to a certain spot in the sea all the things that are lost on earth 
are carried—-Ariosto, by the way, places this Walhalla of flotsam 
and jetsam in the moon—and the room owned by Theocritus 
seemed very much to resemble this mythical treasure-house. So 
strange a collection of objects could not, Jack imagined, have 
ever been collected together before. Even the famous room 
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described by Poe in one of his weird stories, which seemed to have 
laid all the quarters of the globe under requisition, paled by the 
side of the dwelling of the zsthetic poet. A Morris paper covered 
the walls with strange designs of fruit and flowers and impossible 
ornithology which Theocritus would have described as being both 
subtle and full of deep suggestions. To the untaught eye and 
untrained mind of poor Jack there was something very bewildering, 
however, about the strange sunflowers and fantastic pomegranates 
which crawled all over the walls, flourished in elaborately painted 
designs upon the panels of the door, and found their embroidered 
way to the window-curtains. A high dado ran round the room, 
adorned with very stiff lotos-flowers and bulrushes, which were, as 
Theocritus observed, truly symbolic, though what they were 
exactly symbolic of just there he never condescended to explain. 
The room was so crowded with furniture of all kinds, that for 
some time Jack was unable to take it all in, but sat gazing vacantly 
around him like a man half awake. No single chair had a fellow 
in appearance, and scarcely even in period. A Louis Quatorze in 
red and gold frowned upon a chaste specimen of ebony with a seat 
of woven rushes, and a severely graceful Chippendale jostled a 
high-backed Gothic, the very idea of sitting upon which caused 
Jack to shudder. A strangely shaped high stool, curiously coloured, 
was of a pattern that would have been familiar to the eyes of a 
Rameses. By its side lay a cushion of eastern silk fit for the divan 
of the Light of the Harem herself. A singular structure in 
bamboo, claiming birth in the Celestial Empire, was flanked bya 
rocking-chair of American-Japanese manufacture; while several 
medizval arm-chairs from a high-souled firm of decorators were 
dotted all over the chamber. There were also a great many tables, 
most of them very low, so that to Jack’s uncultured mind there 
seemed to be no way of getting at them unless one lay on the 
floor. Most of these, to Jack’s intense surprise, were covered 
with what he would have called ‘tea-things.’ Jack wondered 
why his friend could want so many different tea-sets on so many 
different tables at the same time, unless he was anxious to 
emulate the party of the March Hare and the Hatter; but. his 
surprise was still greater to find that these tea-things were not 
confined to the tables, but straggled all over the room on shelves 
apparently made for the purpose; while most of the walls 
were literally alive with plates, which appeared to have been 
flung there by their owner in a burst of despair at their exceeding 
ugliness, and were fixed there by supernatural means for ever as a 
warning against giving way to temper. Indeed, Jack began to 
perceive that the chief feature of the room was china of all kinds ; 
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from the willow-pattern plate which Jack’s ignorance associated 
with small kitchens and humble crockery-shops in out-of-the-way 
streets, to huge jars standing in corners of the room, upon whose 
crackled sides crawled awful dragons or were pictured the dreams 
of an eccentric mythclogy; or from the sun-kissed lustres of 
Gubbio and the Spanish Moors, to the apple-green and _rose 
Du Barry that delighted the connoisseurs of the last century. 
Brass and glass also played a conspicuous part in this fantastic 
chamber. Huge brazen dishes as large as shields conferred a 
shining immortality on the features of a Medici or a Valois, and 
tables and sideboards were littered with quaintly hued Venetian 
glass goblets, whose shape seemed to render drinking impossible, 
and strangely fashioned candelabra. Old bits of armour of various 
ages and places lay about in odd parts of the room where one 
would least expect to find them; helmets that once embraced the 
brows of some sturdy soldier of the League or shadowed the 
pale face of Circassian chieftains; swords, too, of many kinds, 
from the graceful rapier that might have done good service in 
the hand of a Bussy D’Amboise to the courtly weapon of the 
eighteenth century, rusted perhaps a little by the dews of Leicester 
Fields. A huge reading-desk of carved oak had come from a restored 
church to the room of Theocritus, and was supporting a rare 
edition in black-letter of Lydgate’s ‘Troy Boke,’ which lay open 
upon it, and on which Jack looked for some minutes in speechless 
veneration, unaware of the fact that it was turned upside down, and, 
as was shown by the dust upon it, had been so long enough. 

There were a good many paintings about, both on the walls and 
on easels: one or two genuine Botticellis as imported, a possible 
Pinturiccio, a poorly imitated Luini which Theocritus always 
claimed to be a true Lionardo, and some specimens of the good 
devotion and bad drawing of the Byzantine masters. There were 
also a great many etchings about the room, all of subjects which 
displayed more of the female form divine than seemed right to 
the rigidly proper mind of Jack Harris, and a good many photo- 
graphs of fair women, amongst whom the beautiful actress of the 
last night was multitudinously prominent. From a niche a 
diminutive cast of the Venus of Milo gilded all over stared at a 
life-sized statue of the Egyptian goddess Pasht which stood 
directly opposite. There was a piano in the room, of strange design 
and strangely ornamented, with a great many pieces of music on 
the top of it ; and every spare corner in the rocm was littered with 
books and flowers, these latter chiefly roses and lilies whose heavy 
odour filled the room and made poor Jack’s head swim. Wherever 
there was an inch of room not taken up by anything else, there 
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was a piece of tapestry, or a Japanese fan, or both. Indeed, 
Theocritus appeared to be so fond of Japanese fans that there 
was not space enough for their display merely on the walls, so 
they fluttered on to the ceiling in a little cloud, where they 
remained pinned like gigantic butterflies until—as they occasion- 
ally did—they fell off, wnich disturbed the whole harmony of the 
place; producing the same effect, Theocritus explained, as when a 
piano chord breaks during the execution of a Beethoven sonata. 
But it would be impossible to describe all the contents of this 
wonderful roomful which Adolphus, or rather Theocritus, whose 
father was a wealthy brewer, and member for a northern county, 
could well afford to gather together; but which to Jack seemed 
the most marvellous collection he had ever seen, the Crystal 
Palace not excepted. Jack took up one or two of the books that 
lay on the ground in carefully careless confusion. The first he 
chanced upon was Greek, the next Latin, the third French. Jack 
could, to use his own phrase, fidget the meaning out of a French 
book, so he was threading his way through a volume of Théophile 
Gautier, when a side-door tastefully hidden by a heavy curtain of 
weird eastern design opened, and Theocritus appeared. 

If the room had served to dazzle Jack, the appearance of its 
master was even more dazzling. The lower portion of his frame 
was clad in the ordinary habiliments of man, but above the waist 
he had given full play to his artistic fancy, and the result was 
indeed magnificent. He had ona velvet coat of an olive-green 
hue, which was gracefully adorned with a border fashioned from 
the tops of peacocks’ feathers. A neck-tie of a tawny orange 
colour was carelessly wound round his neck, and held in its place 
by a silver image of the garden god—the Lampsacene, as Theocritus 
was wont to style him. On his head he wore a quaint little blue 
cap of early Florentine style, from under which his hair escaped 
in wild confusion over his forehead down to his eyebrows, and hung 
behind a considerable way below his neck. In his right hand he 
held a vellum-bound volume of his own poems, and his left bran- 
dished a peacock-feather fan. He apologised blandly to Jack for 
keeping him waiting. ‘ You see, my dear friend,’ he said, throw- 
ing himself sleepily back on a sofa, ‘ we souls of fire and children 
of the night cannot get up early. We must be wandering with 
the mvon and watching the courses of the stars; we have but 
little in common with the coarser light and the coarser pleasures 
of the day. You will see this yet.’ Here Theocritus rang a bell 
for breakfast, and Jack mentally wondered whether he, Jack 
Harris, had been a child of the night and a soul of fire all along 
without knowing it. He was not left long to ponder over the 
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question, however ; for as soon as Theocritus had recovered from 
the fatigue of ringing the bell, he began again. ‘ My dear friend, 
I am glad to see you here, for you should be one of us, of us who 
are the regenerators of art in these old-world days of chill com- 
merce’ (thoughts of the brewer and the cloth-merchant flitted 
across Jack’s mind, but he said nothing); ‘in these days when, 
as I said, all is commerce and commonplace, you should be one of 
us. All young men should be, all who have a soul for the nobler 
emotions and a love for that higher culture which alone can 
confer the highest gratification to the wsthetic senses as distin- 
guished from the baser and more Philistine feelings which it is at 
once our duty and our pride to conquer.’ Here Theocritus was 
interrupted by the arrival of breakfast, borne in by a picturesque 
little waiting-maid who might very well have played a temporary 
Cypassis to the Ovid of Theocritus, and who looked with surprise 
at Harris as a very different being from the esthetic youths who 
were in the habit of frequenting those rooms. ll. through 
breakfast Theocritus kept up an incessant fire of talk about poetry 
and painting, about music and sculpture, about love and the 
beautiful, and pointed out to his bewildered guest all the glories 
of the higher culture. When breakfast was done, Theocritus pro- 
duced some slender cigarettes daintily scented with otto of roses, 
offered one to Jack, and lit one himself. Jack, who did not 
smoke, but did not like to say so, followed his example ; and while 
he was gasping and swallowing his smoke, and feeling very un- 
comfortable, his friend dropped into a rocking-chair, and began 
to propound the eternal theory of l’art pour art to his new dis- 
ciple. If any incredulous reader observe that it is very unlikely 
that a high-cultured esthetic would unstate his happiness and be 
staged to the show with a Philistine, I can only remind that in- 
credulous reader that the desire to proselytise is one of the strongest 
passions of the many that stir up our quiet machinery and make the 
wheels go round too fast, and that among the esthetics of the year 
of grace 1879 the desire for making pupils and followers was quite 
as strong as, if not stronger than, with the schoolmen who hung 
upon the lips of Abelard and hugged their Aristotles. I might 
also add that Theocritus was especially addicted to the mania for 
spreading the gospel of higher culture, and was at the present time 
very anxious indeed for a new disciple to trot at his heels and 
retail his maxims, no true esthetic being complete without some 
such companion playing to him the part of Hyllas to Hercules. 
For this reason he welcomed Jack and was willing to take no 
little trouble to win him to his side. So he talked much and at 
great length, overpowering Jack with a perfect shower-bath of 
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words, out of which Jack managed to piece together certain co- 
herent facts, certain stray scraps of dogma, to take away with him 
and ruminate upon. He learned that the true maxim of life was 
‘art for art.’ He did not know what it meant, neither did Theo- 
critus ; but Jack did not know that, and so he accepted it as one of 
the essential canons of the new faith which was being propounded 
unto him, and which was awakening within him strange pulsa- 
tions of agreement, of conviction. Poor Jack was of that kind 
who are not difficult to convince in a belief directly opposite to 
that which they have indulged in for a long time. Fine shades 
of opinion would be lost upon them ; they would not understand 
the idea of ground shifted a few paces farther on or farther back, 
by the mastery of uncompromising logical proof: but there is 
something to them so attractive in the glitter of fireworks thrown 
up around the very obverse of their moral medal, that they fall 
into a simple snare with exceeding ease; flying from pole to pole 
of opinion, when they would have grudged a hair’s breadth to 
Socrates or Cicero. Jack learned too in this fateful interview 
with the wxsthetic poet Theocritus Marlowe, that another great 
thing was beauty for beauty’s sake, that the moral laws which 
bound plain work-a-day folk (the Philistines, Theocritus called 
them) were not fashioned to gall the necks of all who were of the 
artist world, that the souls of fire and children of the night were 
in fact freed from all responsibility for their acts, on the ground 
that genius gave them authority to do as they liked, plenary 
indulgence for any amount of peccavi-crying. It was novel to Jack 
to learn that the moral laws did not exist for him, it was pleasant 
to hear that he was thus exempted from the common lot by reason 
of his genius. 

Encouraged by these observations, he submitted to the eyes of 
the poet his own productions, which he had brought with him. 
Theocritus received the imitations of Blackstone and Dr. Darwin 
coldly, and proceeded to read Jack a letter on the complete art of 
poetry, such as would have startled Master George Puttenham 
could that worthy Elizabethan have listened ‘to it. Jack learnt 
that the first business of poetry was passion, that in hysteria and 
delirium a great deal of capital was to be found, that a little 
general blasphemy of what the majority believed in always told 
well, and gave its utterer the appearance of boldness of thought ; 
but that, above all, the great thing was to startle. He gave a good 
many excellent receipts for startling the herd, as Theocritus desig- 
nated the public; ‘ go into ecstasies of equal delight over a rotting 
corpse or a beautiful woman ; tell everything that most people 
would Jeaye untold, describe all that ordinary civilisation leayes 
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undescribed ; be old English, or old Greek, or old Provengal, or 
old French, or anything at all but what you are; assume that 
passion is the only thing worth caring for or writing about, and 
the only thing anyone wishes to hear about; talk a great deal 
about beauty, and revel in the foul, and you will do,’ said 
Theocritus—or such, at least, was the lesson Jack learnt. 

To further him in this aim, Theocritus lent Jack a small 
library of works comprising his own poems and those of his friend 
Heliogabalus Murdle, the tragedies ‘ Semiramis’ and ‘ Imperia’ of 
that eminent author Hanbury Pattle, and the exquisite essays on 
the higher culture of Greece, the Renaissance and the Neo- Pagans 
by Boiardo Polwheedle. These, with young Lord Lydgate’s trans- 
lations from the French, and some numbers of an xsthetic review 
to which these young men contributed, and which they chiefly 
read, ‘ The Stoa,’ completed the list. Jack took these treasures to 
his chambers—a glance or two at their contents as he walked 
through the streets warning him that they did not seem to be of a 
nature calculated to arouse a proper degree of enthusiasm in his 
parents or even in cousin Maggie—and for the first time since he 
had been in those hallowed but dusty dwellings, he let old father 
antic the law sleep undisturbed upon his shelves. 

Jack began at the top of his pile and read steadily. After 
going a little way through Boiardo Polwheedle’s essays, and find- 
ing them a little mystical to his untrained mind, he turned to the 
poetry and dipped boldly into Heliogabalus Murdle’s first volume, 
‘An Epic of Sin, and other poems.’ Aftér he had read a few pages 
of this promising young author, whose first appearance in the 
literary world fluttered the readers of ‘The Stoa’ so greatly, and 
caused that unhappy quarrel between Murdle and his father which 
compelled Murdle. to degrade his talents by working for a living, 
Jack began to blush and to look round uneasily, lest even the 
only specimen of womanhood near the place—the old woman 
who looked after the chambers—might enter and find him at such 
novel occupation. After a while he put Murdle down with a sigh, 
and took up the poems of his friend Theocritus. But if the 
free-and-easy familiarity with the fair sex which Murdle displayed 
had shocked the mind of Jack, he roared you as mild as any 
sucking dove compared with the fiercer frenzy of Marlowe’s muse. 
Theocritus had come later into the poetic field than Murdle, but 
he fairly outdid his master; throngh some hundred pages he 
howled like a priest of Cybele or some delirious dame at the 
ceremonies of the Bona Dea. Jack read him to the end, and 
arose from the reading a new man, He was determined to become 
an esthetic, 
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That night he solemnly burned all his early poems and began 
anew. 

After a few hours’ hard work he produced something almost as 
indecent as Theocritus himself could have desired. At the end of 
the week he had left him nowhere. He completed his esthetic 
education under the wing of Theocritus, who took him to no end 
of studios, where he soon picked up the phrases of the school, 
to a number of the five-o’clock teas where the religion of 
higher culture is observed, and where he met women who were, 
Theocritus informed him, the most perfectly beautiful of their sex, 
and in whose presence Jack felt his breast heave with the thought, 
‘I too ama poet.’ Cousin Maggie was quite forgotten. As a 
crowning glory, he was introduced to the beautiful actress who was 
the star of Theocritus’s song ; and though his first moments when 
he was introduced to her behind the scenes were moments of 
abject misery, this feeling of nervousness soon wore off, and he is 
now quite as reverentially familiar with this goddess as Theocritus 
himself, and feels no tremor in waiting to do her homage as she 
passes from the stage door to her carriage after a first night, 
through a perfect avenue of young poets and painters. 

When Jack’s first volume, ‘ Women and Graves,’ appeared, it 
made a great sensation; it was condemned by most journals as 
unfit to be seen on any table, was read by all young ladies who 
could get hold of it, and Jack was formally recognised as one of 
the xsthetic world. In fact, he soon became famous, and no 
zesthetic five-o’clock tea, no studio reunion of artistic souls, no 
at-home in salons where the beautiful is worshipped, is complete 
without the presence of Jack Harris. 

His personal appearance too is greatly altered. The honest 
stubbly beard he fostered so long, and was so proud of, has been 
inexorably shaved away, and has left him an air of exceeding 
youthfulness. In compensation, however, he has allowed his hair 
to grow very long over his shoulders, to the disgust of his parents 
and the delight of his friends. His attire is now characterised. by 
a fantastic originality, such as had been hitherto unattempted 
even by esthetics. In point of fact, he has come to be the ac- 
knowledged leader of the inspired youth of the period, as well-as 
the chief authority on all matters of artistic taste and culture 
generally. To hear him discoursing at the Acropolis Club on the 
true feeling of Greek art, as evidenced in the verse of Sappho 
and the discoveries at Olympia, or holding forth on the subtle 
beauty of the ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ you would have thought him 
a great Greek scholar and a promising pupil of Berlioz. Yet, 
before he met Theocritus Marlowe on that fateful evening, his 
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highest musical accomplishment was tapping out some comic air 
on the piano with one finger ; and in his classical attainments he 
resembled Shakespeare as described by Ben Jonson. 

At first, to do, him justice, he was diffident in discoursing on 
these themes ; but he soon found that a sort of honourable under- 
standing subsisted among esthetics, by virtue of which no one 
ever questioned the acquirements of another. So Jack is nowa 
great Greek scholar, a musician with theories on Wagner and the 
true music of the future, a philosopher with a stronger creed than 
Schopenhauer’s ; his word is law on matters of early Italian art and 
the Renaissance, though six months ago his idea of painting was 
limited to the annual Academy, and the ccloured pictures of the 
‘Illustrated London News.’ To crown all, he is the most im- 
proper poet of the hour. Moreover, he is very kind to Theocritus 
Marlowe. 

JUSTIN H. M°CARTHY. 
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Our Old Countrp Cotwnsg. 
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York, the great capital of the north, might by some hardly be con- 
sidered one of our country towns; but in many respects it stands 
pre-eminent as an example of the goal our forefathers used to look 
to as the termination of their long journey through country lanes. 
It does not require an old man to remember the days when in a 
walk or a drive through a country lane we should be sure to meet 
with a covered waggon standing at the gate of a farmyard, and 
well filled with cauliflowers and carrots and other vegetable deli- 
cacies, to say nothing of a hamper of wild pigeons and rabbits, 
contributed over-hours by the farmer’s sons. Those who were to 
harness it up and plod at a slow pace, often ten or fifteen miles, 
to the nearest market, had been asleep since seven o’clock in the 
afternoon, and an hour after midnight would see them drowsily 
unbolting the stable doors in the yard, and leading out a horse 
apparently as unprepared for the road as they were. It took, 
indeed, but little time for them to resume the thread of their 
slumbers, as the waggon heavily plodded along the highway. 

I remember a park-wall in the county where this is written, 
that bounded the demesne of a county magistrate. Conscieutious 
he was toa degree, but dyspeptic; and he spent Saturday afternoons 
in taking the names of the wights who had either returned home 
without reins, or who, having fallen asleep, had become liable, by the 
strangest of legal fictions, for the penalties for reckless driving. 
Some of them were wont to say that the midnight sleep in passing 
his house was the most delightful in the week. He was supposed 
to be resting in purple and fine linen, and the yokels might have 
quoted Prince Henry : 


Sleep with it now ! 
Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggen bound 
Snores out the watch of night. 


All journeys have an end, and it would hardly be possible to 
find a more perfect specimen of the old country town than we can 
see in York on market-day—the farmers who have reached their 
haven all wearing smocks elaborately tattooed on the breast, and the 
broad-wheeled carts uptilted in a row. Some of the streets have 
been little altered for centuries, and notably the one (Stonegate) 
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that is given here is a succession of picturesque gables, in one of 
which Hugo Goez first set up his printing-press in the time of the 
Tudors. Market booths are soon put togethef in the great square, 
and in many of these a patois is spoken that would leave an average 
southerner in darkness as to the sentiments of the speakers. In 
addition to the great beauty of the architecture of the York houses, 
the local colour lends them a charm. 

Anything like a history of York will not be looked for here, 
though indeed it is one of the most interesting cities in England, 
and it has seen both prosperity and reverses. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of York to a British king who lived when David was 
ruler in Judea; but however that may be, its antiquities are 
abundant and real, and recent excavations have brought to light 
vast stores of relics that were in use in the second century of the 
Christian era. 

It would not be possible to select: a more fitting site from which 
to contemplate the history of the city than the gardens of St. Mary’s 
Abbey. This was one of the most important religious houses in the 
north of England. Its abbot was mitred—that is to say, he had a 
seat by virtue of his office in the House of Lords; and only one 
other on the north of the Trent could boast of thisdignity. The 
revenues amounted to an aggregate sum that, after careful consi- 
deration, I should say was equal to 37,000/. sterling per annum. 
The delicate tracery of the windows, and the lifelike foliage of the 
ruined capitals, will always be models for architects to imitate. 
Yet even these are only the dregs of what has been carried away. 
The ‘ King’s manor-house,’ as the residence of the Stuarts was 
called, is in the gardens, and was built in part from the Abbey spoils. 
In 1701 again, York Castle, being in need of repairs, drew on it for 
stones, and even a lime-kiln was erected on the estate to burn the 
carvings into lime, until in 1827 the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society obtained a grant of the land and ruins, and erected their 
museum and gardens. 

The Hospitium, a venerable building that was used of old for 
the accommodation of travellers, remains. It is hardly necessary to 
say that all wayfarers were entitled to free quarters at any abbey in 
England, and the Hospitium was the place that was set apart for 
their entertainment. This building has been rented for a Roman 
museum, and within its walls the astonished visitor may contemplate 
the glories of old York—for recent excavations for the new railway 
station have brought to light some of the purest Roman relics in 
England. York was little more than half the age of New York 
when it became, under Roman rule, a city of palaces and luxury ; 
that, too, when it was in the wilderness, and when the communica- 
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tion by sea was in pinnaces that would not be thought fit to cross 
Windermere in a summer’s storm. Yet there are mosaic pave- 
ments that would be’ now almost beyond the reach of the wealthy, 
and these are fortunately transferred here, in vast fragments and 
in all but entirety. There are jewels of silver and jewels of gold, 
and every device for articles of adornment. There are clear glass 
jars, and bottles and lamps of beautiful form, and nearly every 
variety of earthenware, including patterns that have recently been 
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introduced into our manufactures, and are considered novelties. 
Then, leaving aside the cameos and brooches, there are small 
statuettes of amazing excellence, in jet and bronze and ivory ; one 
female figure in ivory is not surpassed in refined beauty by any 
model I ever saw. Nearly all these relics were procured from the 
foundations of the railway station, and this was outside the city 
walls. There is no doubt that York stands over a treasure-house 
of riches that would seem, could we know of them, like the dream 
of an enthusiast. Only let anyone visit this museum, and see the 
grand results of a small excavation, and then, with a map of York 
before him, make even a moderate conjecture of what is hidden 


below the soil. 
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Yet York is not dependent on this for its ancient eminence as 
the principal city in Britain. Two Roman emperors lived and 
died within its limits, and the son of one of them was Constantine 
the Great. He was in York at the time of his father’s death, and 
the Sixth Legion proclaimed him Emperor. Three of the most 
learned jurists of Rome lived in York, men who helped to frame 
a-code of laws that is the model—one might almost say the final 
authority—both in England and France, whenever cases that come 
under its rulings are similar. 

It is a weary tale to tell how York followed the fortunes of 
the rest of England when the Romans finally left the country. 
Barbarian hordes, of whom we know almost nothing, overran the 
iand, and all English history is for a time lost in chaos. More light 
breaks upon it inthe Saxon times; but we must come to the eleventh 
century of the Christian era before we emerge into any reliable 
narrative, and unhappily that is a gloomy one. The Danes, who 
had captured York, put the Norman garrison to the sword; and 
William exacted the terrible penalty of depopulating the lands 
between York and Durham, and _ putting to death, historians say, 
100,000 of the inhabitants. Very soon after this York again 
became famous as the centre of great ecclesiastical power, and, still 
standing in St. Mary’s gardens, we can see the three great towers 
of the minster that held such unbounded sway during the middle 
ages, These abbey gardens have a belt of fine elms, and in some 
points of view the towering minster forms a noble picture in com- 
bination with them and the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey.—Nearly 
every traveller has seen York Minster, and those who have not are 
familiar with its appearance, both from drawings and descriptions. 
Suffice it to say that, if a line were fixed on any angle of the build- 
ing and drawn tightly round it, it would measure about a quarter 
of a mile, and every part of this vast edfice is covered with the 
richest and grandest carvings known in architecture. Every period 
of design is represented, from the rude Norman imitations of the 
Roman work, with which the island was even then studded, to the 
time when the eighth Henry laid his heavy hand on monasteries ; 
and as I write this Iam reminded, by referring to a date, that 
this is the fiftieth anniversary of the day on which one Jonathan 
Martin fired York Minster and burned the wonderful carvings 
of the stalls and roof. A national subscription amounting to some 
65,000/. was soon raised to restore it, but such a sum would have 
to be more than doubled to enable a contractor to perform similar 
work at the present day. A second fire almost as destructive broke 
out in another part of the vast pile only eleven years after.—Some 
recollections of this minster are not very pleasant. The Jews 
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used to keep in its wardenship a record of their loans, and the 
populace, not remembering that the borrowers became borrowers 
of their own free will, broke into the cathedral, and burned all the 
documents. But unhappily they did not do this without having 
previously committed great and wanton outrage on a law-abiding 
people. When Richard I. came to the throne, the ‘ Lion Heart’ 
permitted any amount of massacre and persecution to be perpe- 
trated on his Jewish subjects. These were very numerous and 
powerful in York ; indeed, their principal quarters in Market Street 
and Layerthorpe were until recently called Jubbargate and Jew- 
bury. A simple narration of the-massacre seems hardly credible, 
especially if we remember that in those times the principal actors 
were merely mulct in nominal fines. One Benet appears to have 
been the principal Jew in the city, and his house was attacked by 
an armed mob, and he and his family murdered. About 500 
others, being forewarned, fled to the castle, and took their gold with 
them; and as they refused permission to the warden to enter, the 
sheriff permitted the populace, and especially their debtors, to 
attack them in their stronghold. Hunger overcame them, but as 
they could not hope for humanity from their assailants, they set 
fire to the castle, and hid such wealth as could not be destroyed. 
Then these poor creatures slew each other to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and a few, offering to become Chris- 
tians, surrendered to the mob, but were immediately slain. 
Richard, who was in France, seemed to think the proceeding was 
hardly justifiable, and ordered a commission of inquiry, which 
closed the whole matter, very much in the interests of the wrong 
doers.—We need not remove from the spot in St. Mary’s Abbey 
grounds, where we are supposed to be taking a retrospect of York, 
before we are reminded of other scenes in history that gradually 
lead us on to a time when the chief city of the New World 
is singularly connected with the chief city of Yorkshire. The 
white rose of York was but a thorny one for England, as indeed 
may be said of its rival of Lancaster, and York was for a long time 
the centre of the feuds that raged between the contending houses. 
Looking back at this distance of time, how almost incredible 
it seems that Englishmen should have shed each other’s blood 
so terribly for simply a war of succession! The merits of the 
candidates were not at all in question—if, indeed, they had any 
merits; it was merely a family dispute! The wars of Cromwell 
we can well understand; then, there was a great principle at 
stake. Liberty and freedom were fighting their battles against 
tyranny: and the same issues were fought for in the great war of 
Independence. But in the Wars of the Roses the rivals signified 
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but little to the people, and the people were of no consequence 
at all in the eyes of the rivals. Yet the slain in a single battle-field 
in England have been as many as ten times the losses at Waterloo. 
There is no doubt that Falstaff’s contemptuous ‘ Food for powder, 
food for powder: they'll fill a pit as well as better,’ was the 
common style of language. And after the battle of Wakefield, 
as an example of how such times harden the mind, Queen Mar- 
garet ordered the Duke of York’s head to be cut off and fixed 
on the top of Micklegate bar, with a paper crown : 


Off with his head, and set it on York gates, 
So York may overlook the town of York ; 


and there it remained for two years. 

But in St. Mary’s gardens there is another building called 
the King’s Manor, and now used as a blind asylum, that figured 
prominently in the future of both America and England. In 
the year 1536, after the suppression of monasteries, the celebrated 
Yorkshire rebellion called the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace’ broke out. 
It was led by Robert Aske, who marched with 40,000 men to 
reinstate the monks and nuns in their religious houses. In York 
alone were nine great houses, besides eighteen parish churches, and 
many other religious establishments. The feeling in the city 
was strongly in favour of the old religion, and though it was 
very late at night when they returned, the friars ‘sung matins the 
same night.’ The rising was suppressed, and Aske executed ; but 
this gave rise to the celebrated ‘ Council of the North,’ of which, a 
century later, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, became president, 
He seems at first. to have had some desire to side with the friends 
of freedom. When he was deposed froin the office of Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, he was foremost in the House of Commons in urging 
the Petition of Right ; his language then was that, ‘ If he did not 
faithfully insist for the common liberty of the subject to be pre- 
served whole and entire, it was his desire that he might be set as a 
beacon on a hill, for all men else to wonder at.’ And certainly he 
had his desire. He soon was admitted to a seat. in the Royal 
Council, and in him his master found the most ready tool that 
perhaps his dominions afforded. He fairly outdid even Charlesin his 
extravagant pretensions of Royal prerogative, and declared in so 
many words that he would vindicate the monarchy for ever from 
all restraint of subjects, and make the Royal will law to the end. 
There are two portraits of him by Vandyck: one at Wentworth 
House, in Yorkshire, and the other at Blenheim; in both he is 
dictating to his secretary before his execution, and the dark 
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defiant face, still full of purpose, and indeed not without a lock 
of hatred, almost haunts one’s recollection after seeing either 
picture. 

When Strafford was made the Lord President of the North he 
took up his abode in ‘ King’s Manor,’ shown on a previous page, and 
prepared the way for his representative, Laud, to stop all emigration 
to America. Strafford’s arms are emblazoned over a door, and it is 
even said to have formed a charge against him that he had used a 
Royal palace tocarry hisarmorial bearings, though this was innocency 
itself as compared with the lightest of the real charges against him. 
The arms, however, will always interest any stranger in visiting 
the city, and they are generally pointed out. Strafford went over 
as Lieutenant to Ireland, and Laud may almost be said to have 
ruled in England in his place. The Puritans, who desired to leave 
England and worship in their own manner in America, were 
stopped, and English gaols were filled almost to suffocation with 
some of the noblest Englishmen that ever lived. Pharaoh-like, he 
would not let them go even into the wilderness, and if a report of 
one of his embargoes is correct, verily he met his reward. There 
is a library in Liverpool called the ‘Brown Library,’ so called 
because it was built by Sir William Brown, a great American 
merchant, at a large cost, and presented to Liverpool as a free 
institution. It is very rich in historical works, and in one of 
these I saw it stated that Laud had stopped both Hampden and 
Cromweli from joining their friends in Massachusetts. Some colour 
is afforded to this statement by the circumstance that Hampden 
had actually purchased and paid for a tract of land on the 
Narragansett. Could Laud only have known what he was doing, he 
would most certainly have told them to rise up and go, and take 
their flocks, and their herds, and their little ones. 

The house shown on the next page was the home of George Hud- 
son, the great ‘Railway King.’ He was born in 1800, and appren- 
ticed to a draper, but soon commenced business for himself, and 
speculated in railway stock. Success seemed to follow every under- 
taking he engaged in, and he was elected chairman of the North 
Midland railway. His acquaintance and friendship were sought by 
the highest personages in the land, and it was at last considered 
that his name on a board of directors was a guarantee of success. 
He has made by the premiums on shares as much as 100,000/. in 
a single day. His connection with the South-Eastern Railway, 
however, led to exposures, shares soon fell with rapidity as great 
as that with which they had risen, and every board-room was 
closed against him. He retired to the Continent with what 
little of his once vast fortune he could save, and was spared 
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for many years to soliloquise on the transitory glory. of human 
crowns. 

Yorkshire is the land of romance and poetry. The Cistercians, 
who always selected the most beautiful sites for their houses, had 
them studded over some parts of the country almost as closely as 
the rules of their order would permit. Turner used to say that 
Yorkshire contained the most beautiful scenery in England ; 


‘King’? Hudson's House. 


though, indeed, Derby can be said to hold its own against it. N ot 
only religious houses, but the remains‘of baronial castles, abound in 
all directions, and these have continually figured in history.—If we 
take the Ripon road from York, we shall pass through the romantic 
town of Knaresborough, beautifully situated on the Nidd, which runs 
through a gorge, and is a succession of still clear pools and rapids. 
The castle here was once the residence of the brilliant but thought- 
less Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II., and the man 
through whose assistance he endeavoured to throw off the yoke of 
the Barons ; but they were made of rather sterner stuff than he had 
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calculated. They were a match for even Edward’s great sire ; as, for 
example, when Bigod Earl of Norfolk refused to join the expedition 
to Flanders, the King said, with a strong asseveration, ‘Sir Earl, 
you shall either go or hang ;’ to which he replied, with the same 
expletive that His Majesty had used: ¢ Sir King, I shall neither go 
nor hang.’ And Edward himself finally admitted that he was in 
the wrong. Of course the favourite and his master were trifles 
light as air to the men of whom Bigod was only a type, and 
Gaveston was captured at Scarborough and beheaded. A short 
way from Knaresborough Castle is a cave called St. Robert’s Cave, 
which led to the conviction of Eugene Aram, the hero of Hood’s 
poem and of one of Bulwer’s works. The murder was discovered 
through finding the skeleton of his victim here. 

The dropping well, of course, has been so often described, 
that it may be said there are few persons in England who are not 
acquainted with its appearance and powers. If we proceed to 
Ripon, we shall find little beyond the Cathedral of interest. The 
city is modern, and the houses are not very picturesque ; indeed, in 
the item of picturesqueness it is about on a level with Selby; but 
only about three miles distant is Fountains Abbey, which is said to 
be one of the most perfect remains of a monastic building in England. 
It has fallen into ruins, not by the axes and hammers of the 
Puritans, but by its own decay. 

One of the most delightful places in the north of England is 
Barnard Castle, of which a drawing over the market-place is shown 
on the next page. The castle itself stands on a vast rocky eminence 
over the Tees, and its walls include an area of something like six 
acres. Barnard Castle has figured so often in the history of the north, 
that its chronicles would almost be the history of England, at any 
rate during a considerable part of the Edwardian period. 

The annals of this district also are especially fertile in inspiring 
the writers of romance. They figure in Wordsworth’s ‘ White Doe of 
Rylstone,’ in Dickens’s ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and conspicuously in 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Rokeby ;’ and, indeed, till commencing this 
series, I never knew the real history of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon: 
repulsively bad as he makes him, he is not so wicked as his proto- 
type, Stoney Robinson, concerning whom the actual facts of the 
case arethese. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the Countess of Strathmore resided occasionally on one of her 
vast estates at Barnard Castle. She was youthful, accomplished, 
and very pleasant, and her wealth was almost boundless. The Earl 
of Strathmore had died while she was still young, and she was 
thus once more mistress of her own hand. Her estates were her 
own inheritance as Miss Bowes; she had not succeeded to them 
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as the widow of the Earl of Strathmore. She had many admirers, 
and one of them, who was himself also wealthy, gained favour 
in her eyes; but an Irish lieutenant in a line regiment contrived by 
much ingenuity to supersede him. He had enjoyed nuptial bliss 
before, and by a long course of cruelty, and ultimately by throwing 
her down a flight of stairs, had succeeded in disposing of his first 
wife, and possessing himself of her fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. This he soon lost in gambling, and hearing of the 
wealthy countess, he contrived but too well to bring her within his 





toils. He waylaid her in London, he bribed her servants, cajoled her 
friends, and ultimately succeeded in procuring the long-wished-for 
introduction. Being what is called a ‘sporting man,’ he was inven- 
tive, and adopted the following ingenious stratagem. He wrote 
scandalous articles in the ‘ Morning Post,’ and answered them him- 
self, indignantly ; and when the Countess of Strathmore once asked 
if she had ‘no friend,’ he started up, challenged the editor—with 
whom he had long before made matters pleasant—presented himself 
to the countess with bandages that had no wounds under them, 
described the fury of the engagement, and soon became lord of two 
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noble London houses and ot no fewer than five castles and palaces in 
the country. So great were her estates, that when, contrary to the 
law, he commenced to cut down the timber, he had to give it up, 
as the English timber-merchants were glutted with stock. He 
squandered hundreds of thousands in gambling, and crippled even 
his wife’s resources, large as they were, and invented each day some 
new method by which to humiliate ard torture her, even when she 
still was devoted to him; till at iast he brought himself within 
the reach of the law, and Lord Mansfield swept down upon him, 
and the nation to which he had long been a scandal was gratified 
by seeing him consigned to the King’s Bench Prison, where he spent 
the remaining twenty-two years of his life. His wife’s family 
have recovered their property, and one of them is now building a 
library and museum for Castle Barnard at a great cost. 

At Darlington, near here, is a noble parish church, almost as 
large as a cathedral, which was built by the celebrated Hugh de 
Pudsey. This town is of considerable size, and is situated on the 
pleasant river Skerne. We break suddenly upon a view of the great 
church, with a few trees reflected in it, and set off by a surrounding 
of old houses. I had wished to sketch this beautiful scene, but 
having attempted to include North Allerton on my road back to 


York, I lost my chance, and found an altered town, without much 
interest, if a little fine wrought-ironwork in some of the older 
houses is excepted. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 





Our Aceret. 


Weppine cards! . . . Oh, Madam, I thank you sincerely 
For letting me know 
You've at last struck the blow 

Which scatters fond hopes cherished not long ago ; 

And that all you have said was in compliment merely. 


Wedding cards !—Mistress Smith! How funny it seems to be 
That much which has vexed me, 
And often perplexed me, 

By two bits of pasteboard, just now lying next me, 

Should be settled, and all that has passed should be dreams 
to me! 


Have you told everything? And does he take it coolly ? 
I hope, and expect, 
That you will not neglect 

To explain to him all, so we may not reflect, 

In the future, he had not had justice done fully. 


Did you tell of our kisses, embraces, and folly ? 
Of every sweet word 
Which thrilled every chord 
Of my being? And now !—they can only afford 
A memory precious as it’s melancholy. 


I loved you—I love you—my darling, be sure of it ; 
And whilst I have life 
You shall still be my wife— 

In thought, that’s to say—for the terrible strife 

In my heart is so sore I can’t hope for the cure of it. 


Perhaps it is wiser to spare him the pain it would 
Cause him to hear 
That you are so dear 
To one of whose friendship he might have some fear. 
There is no need of doing what can do no good. 





OUR SECRET. 


No!—Darling, be silent. Say nothing at all about 
Joys now gone by, 
Though they sacredly lie 

In our bosoms, like memories of loved ones who die. 


I'll keep our secret, and no one can find it out. 


T am not sentimental, and yet, with a sigh, 

I linger in dread 

Of the word which means Dead. 
But the word must be spoken or shame come instead. . . 
There an end, and I speak it—My Danruine, Goop-byz ! 
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XII.—GIUSEPPE GIUSTI. 


In order fully to appreciate the scope and influence of Giusti’s 
writings, it is necessary to understand something of the political 
condition of Italy in general, and Tuscany in particular, in his 
day. Giuseppe Giusti was born in Monsummano, a townlet in the 
Val di Nievole between Pescia and Pistoja, on May 13, 1809. 
His father and mother belonged to respectable Tuscan families, 
and were in easy circumstances, although not rich. Wit and in- 
telligence appear to have been hereditary in both sides of the 
house. His paternal grandfather was a friend and minister of the 
Tuscan Grand-Duke, Peter Leopold, and assisted him in drawing 
up that code—the famous Leopoldine laws—which was a model 
of liberal statesmanship unexampled in its time on the Continent. 
Giusti’s maternal grandfather, Celestino Chiti, was an intimate 
friend of the historian Sismondi, and in 1799 adhered with his 
friend to the Republican party, and shared Sismondi’s dangers 
and imprisonment. The early years of Giusti’s life were unevent- 
ful. In 1826, being then seventeen years old, he was entered as a 
student at the University of Pisa, where he remained three years, 
contracting numerous debts, learning somewhat of men and 
manners, and incredibly little of the classics or of law, to which 
he was specially designed by his father to devote himself. 

After three years of this life his father withdrew him from the 
University in disgust, and he returned to the paternal home, then 
established at Pescia. After some time spent there in no more 
profitable fashion than the three years at Pisa, his father gave him 
another chance, paid his debts on the express condition that he 
should make no new ones, and sent him back to the University. 
This was towards the end of 1832. At that period the whole 
peninsula of Italy was quivering through and through with the 
subterranean fires of revolution. They had burst forth fiercely in 
many places, and had been as fiercely stamped out. But they 
were only hidden, not quenched. What the condition of the 
country was, may be conceived from the following bare outline of 
facts. 

In the year 1831 there were revolutionary outbreaks in the 
following places: Modena, Reggio, Parma, Bologna, Forli, Rimini, 
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Cesena, Ferrara, Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, Perugia, Spoleto, Terni, 
Narni, Otricoli; with partial and unsuccessful attempts at con- 
spiracy and revolt in Savoy and Piedmont, and a threatening 
revolutionary spirit in the kingdom of Naples, which called forth 
sternly repressive measures on the part of the Government. 
Tuscany alone remained outwardly tranquil, although surrounded 
on all sides by the conflagration. But it needs not to be said that 
in Tuscany also the spirit of liberalism and patriotism was awake, 
and that many a heart thrilled with aspirations after national 
unity, which neither the tongue nor the pen dared to utter. 
Such sentiments were naturally rife among the university students, 
and Giusti, one of the foremost ‘ liberals’ of them all, at this time 
wrote a song which they used to sing in chorus, beginning--- 

Fratelli, sorgete, 

La patria yi chiama, 
(‘ Arise, brothers, our country calls’), which excited as much enthu- 
siasm as though it had been a chef-d’a@uvre of poetry, instead of, 
in truth, a collection of well-worn phrases strung together and 
rhymed. 

Some half-pathetic, half-ludicrous incidents of this time are 
narrated by Signor Frassi in the biography of our poet prefixed 
to the collection of his letters published in Florence by Le Mon- 
nier in 1863. The general enthusiasm and sympathy for the 
patriots who had suffered in the good cause were so great, that it 
was no unusual thing for these generous lads to deprfve themselves 
of food, in order to assist needy emigrants and refugees. The 
students of the University of Pisa were not then, and are not now, 
oppressed with more money than they know what to do with. 
But, as was natural, all manner of swindlers, vagabonds, and idle 
rascals, found the trade of playing patriot a light and lucrative 
one, under these circumstances, and many were the impostors who 
preyed on Giusti and his friends. One gentleman appeared among 
them in dress clothes, with a cambric shirt and straw-coloured 
gloves, declaring that he had fled in that costume from a ball, 
where he was in danger of being arrested. He was generously 
assisted, and the next day he was seen at a gaming-table oblivious 
of his fears of arrest, and playing recklessly! Another arrived one 
evening bringing a letter of introduction from a friend of some of 
the students. This patriot was ragged, and wore green spectacles 
and a shade over his eyes. His first proceeding was to carefully | 
close all the doors; his next, to inform the young men confidenti- 
ally that he was wounded. ‘Wounded!’ they exclaimed in chorus. 
‘Good heavens! Where?’ ‘Here, in this arm. And the worst-is, 
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that the bullet has remained in the wound. Only feel. They 
did so, and perceived a round hard substance under their fingers, 
beneath the patriot’s shabby coat-sleeve. He had been in some 
engagement, had valorously defended a bridge against the enemy, 
had leaped upon the parapet to encourage his comrades, been hit 
by a ball there, lost his balance, and fallen into the river, from 
whence he issued alive, indeed, but with the seeds of a fearful in- 
flammation of the eyes amongst other afflictions. Hence the 
green spectacles and the shade. ‘By Jove,’ exclaimed Giusti, 
‘this is not a case for grudging economy. This is a hero, we 
must assist him!’ ‘ But quickly, quickly,’ put in the hero, ‘for I 
have the myrmidons at my heels!’ Which latter statement 
turned out to be exactly true; for the next morning the friend 
who had recommended him announced that the patriot had stolen 
all his spoons, and that the police were looking for him to put him 
in prison. 

To his honour be it said, these experiences did not quench 
Giusti’s political enthusiasm. But they doubtless helped to give 
him that sobriety of judgment in things political, which in later 
years drew on him the distrust and disapprobation of both the 
extreme parties. As he had never flattered despotism in any 
shape, when petty despots were powerful in Italy, so he refused to 
flatter the mob when ‘liberalism’ was able for a while to raise its 
head. He had as great a horror of the prating demagogue as of 
the right-divine tyrants in ducdecimo, whom the demagogue 
railed against. In this respect he may be compared with Belli, 
who often seemed to find the revolutionary remedies for absolutism 
worse than the disease. Indeed, it may be assumed in general 
that your satirist, although he powerfully aids the cause of reform, 
can scarcely himself be a practical reformer. A keen sense of the 
ridiculous can never be limited to one side of a question; and 
the men who have led popular movements to any great result 
have possessed. a certain blind force of enthusiasm which is im- 
pervious to ‘sensible arguments,’ and wastes none of its power in 
discussing expediency or analysing motives. 

In 1834 he obtained his degree of Doctor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of Pisa. By his own confession, the examination was the 
merest farce, and it is certain that he had never undergone one 
week’s real study to obtain it. He immediately went to Florence, 
and made some show of practising the law, under the auspices of 
the advocate Capoquadri;.but in fact he did nothing seriously 
to that end. He passed his mornings in studying Dante, and his 
evenings in amusing himself. Meanwhile, his poetic genius stirred 
within him, and urged him to various literary attempts: but as 
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yet without a clear direction, and with infinite self-distrust and 
despondency. Perceiving as he clearly did that every one of the 
great poets had a decided physiognomy of his own, which dis- 
tinguished him from all others, and failing to find any such 
marked characteristic in himself, he came to the conclusion that 
his mind was one of the most ordinary and prosaic in the world. 
But his biographer observes, ‘ that was all dans les régles. No one 
can be original except on condition of not knowing that he is so.’ 
A somewhat disputable proposition. One may say, however, that 
no one can be original by dint of trying to be so. Still, notwith- 
standing his own misgivings and the frank discouragement of his 
father, who constantly repeated to him, *‘ What would you have ? 
Don’t you see that all the places for the sermon are taken?’! he 
nevertheless did write several pieces during this time. Most of 
them he refused to have republished, and, so to speak, disowned 
them. Two pieces only, the Elegy to Carlo Falugi and the lines 
to Padre Bernardo da Siena, are included in Le Monnier’s author- 
ised edition of Giusti’s poems. 

But in the autumn of 1835, a new and powerful sentiment 
came to inspire our poet and mature his genius through joy and 
sorrow, both intensely felt. He fell deeply in love with a lady at 
Lucca, of whom nothing more is related in the story of his life 
than that he loved her, that she appeared for a time to return his 
love, and finally forgot or deserted him. To her are addressed 
the tender lines entitled ‘ All’ amica lontana’ (*To my absent 
mistress’). And Signor Frassi is of opinion that after her abandon- 
ment of him, his practical efforts received a strong impetus ‘from 
the desire to merit at least the admiration of her whose affection 
he had lost for ever.’ One of his sonnets seems to indicate clearly 
that this love of his was not the least of the motives which urged 
him to write. In it he says that, being deprived of the sight of 
that angelic and serene countenance, he follows a serious thought 
which urged him to quit terrestrial and trivial things, and sets 
himself to strive for fame among his papers. ‘Then, if fortune 
should grant me this boon, and make my name renowned, I will 
return lovingly to her and say, * My studies, my honours, and 
my fame are all your work,” and lay my poems at her feet.’ 

However, l’appétit vient en mangeant; and whatever may 
have given the first impulse to his desire for fame, it may be 
pretty safely concluded that his lady-love’s part in the matter 
became more and more insignificant, as the world in general 
more and more liberally bestowed on him its applause. The 


1 A proverbial phrase, signifyivg that there is no opening for new-comers. 
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first composition which revealed his real talent was the Dies ira, 
written on the death of the Austrian Emperor Francis I. The 
newness of its form, the audacity of its sentiments—or at least of 
their expression ; for the sentiments were shared by many thou- 
sands in Italy—and the unexampled use of the familiar verna- 
cular in a composition which, though in a jesting garb, had a 
serious scope, puzzled and astonished many sage critics. Signor 
Frassi says that the young fellows and the women, who give their 
opinion without arriére pensée, pronounced it novel, admirable, 
useful. But the pedants shook their heads. The poem expresses 
undisguised rejoicing at the death of the Austrian Emperor, and 
points to the signs of the times throughout the whole of Europe 
as indicating liberal tendencies. To this poem succeeded the 
Legge penale per gl Impiegati (Penal law against civil servants), 
Lo Stivale (The boot), A San Giovanni (an address to the figure 
of St. John stamped on the Tuscan gold coin called a ruspone), 
Il Brindisi (The toast), and L’ Apologia del Lotto (An apology for 
the lottery). 

DL’ Incoronazione (The coronation) was the poem which first 
established his fame on a solid basis. It was written in 1838, on 
the occasion of the Austrian Emperor Ferdinand receiving the iron 
crown in Milan Cathedral. The poem isa tremendous satire upon 
almost all the reigning sovereign princes of Italy; and in many 
instances their leading characteristics are hit off with astonishing 
felicity in a few lines. Giusti says himself of the Incoronazione, 
‘This poem rises somewhat above the others, and is a kind of satire 
which touches on the domain of lyric poetry. It may appear 
to be too parti-colowred to those persons who do not consider that 
on that occasion (the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand) the 
personages—both actors and spectators—were ridiculous, and the 
facts serious. . . . The author could not treat the persons gravely, 
nor the things burlesquely!’ The figure of the Grand-Duke 
Leopold the Second of Tuscany is admirably drawn with a few pen- 
strokes ; as is also in a certain sense the allegory of the sleepy, 
comfortable little country he ruled over. Tuscany was truly som- 
nolent in those days; but there were dreamers who stirred in their 
sleep,—that was the dangerous part of it! 

Il Toscano Morfeo vien lemme lemme 

Di papaveri cinto, e di lattuga, 

Che per la smania d’eternarsi asciuga 

; Tasche e Maremme. 

Co’ Tribunali e co’ Catasti annaspa ; 

E benché snervi i popoli col sonno, 

Quando si sogna d'imitare il nonno, 
Qualcosa raspa. 
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The following English version of these lines is taekn from a 
review of Giusti’s poem; published in the ‘ Atheneum’ in 1856: 


Slow reels the Tuscan Morpheus, all a-dream, 
Lettuce and poppy-crowned. ’Tis he who drains 
Marshes and pockets too, so hard he strains 
For lasting fame. 

*Tis he with taxes and tribunals many 
Winds round his land and makes it faint with sleep, 
And when his grandsire’s path he thinks to keep, 

Still turns a penny. 


That this is not a caricature, but a portrait, many who still re- 
member the Grand-Duke in the ‘ good old times’ can testify. But 
such as he was, many neighbouring states, cowering under the 
lively rule of King Stork, looked enviously at the Tuscans blest 
with so peaceable a King Log. 

Giusti’s social satires are amongst the best of his writings. He 
has left us inimitable pictures of various classes of Florentines, -- 
lazy, phlegmatic, cunning, unscrupulous, self-indulgent, and time- 
serving. But none the less was he a good Italian, and a good 
Tuscan par-dessus le marché. He loved his country with so 
proud and sensitive an affection, that the faults of her less desery- 
ing children afflicted and irritated him keenly. He protested 
against the hollow doctrines of cosmopolitanism and humani- 
tarianism, which were in the mouths of so many merely a con- 
venient excuse for neglecting duties near at hand. Many of 
Giusti’s utterances on this subject recall Béranger’s lines beginning, 
Jaime quun Russe soit Russe, with the refrain, Amis, soyons 
Frangais!’ One of his pieces written in 1847, entitled I Discorsi 
che corrono (Talk of the day), is in the form of a dialogue, and 
characteristically represents the tone of mind of many laudatores 
temporis acti, when they found themselves compelled to yield to 
the new ‘liberal’ ideas of the day. Especially did it seem 
monstrous to old-fashioned government employés, that these 
pestilent innovators should expect them to earn their pay! Was 
ever such a thing heard of? The civil service, and the country, 
and the world in general were at a pretty pass, when gentlemen 
were required to do bond fide work in return for their salaries! 
Remembering the Circumlocution Office of our own great 
humourist, we need not, perhaps, be too severe on the views of the 
Florentine ex-official, as set forth in the Discorsi che corrono. 
The conversation is conducted in the full-flavoured Florentine 
vernacular, stuffed with proverbial phrases and local allusions: 
many of them untranslatable. In the good old days, as Signo: 
Ventola, one of the interlocutors, proceeds to point out, one way 
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and another, the civil servants had a pretty good time of it. By 
dint of coming half-an-hour too late, of going away half-an-hour too 
soon, and dawdling through another half-hour before you began your 
work, you managed to reduce the day’s labour pretty considerably. 
Then, every fortnight or so, there was the doctor’s certificate that 
you required a day’s holiday ; and at somewhat longer intervals, 
you obtained a month’s leave of absence for change of air! This 
is not an exaggerated picture of the way in which public affairs 
were conducted, regnante Leopoldo Secondo, Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany, as many trustworthy witnesses can testify. Ventola 
brings forward as the climax of his accusations against the 
liberals, their animosity towards the Jesuits. And he character- 
istically observes that to assail folks who are able to eat you up 
alive (as he is convinced the Jesuits can) is the height of rash im- 
prudence. With Italians—and perhaps especially with Florentines 
—of a certain stamp, ¢mprudence is equivalent to an epitome of 
all the vices. 

The collected letters of Giusti, edited by his friend Giovanni 
Frassi, form a couple of pleasant volumes. There are descriptions 
in them of sundry phases of country life in Tuscany and the 
neighbouring states, which are curious and interesting. Giusti 
was fond of walking: a taste which he attributes to the precept 
and example of his childhood’s tutor, a certain priest who made 
him tramp many a mile, often very unwillingly. Howbeit, 
Giusti retained a love for pedestrian exercise, and made many 
journeys on foot among the secluded hill districts of the Pistojese 
and Lucca. Asa specimen of a state of things which increased 
facility of communication and the persistent current of time are 
rapidly abolishing, we may give a brief outline of a ‘ ball’ at a 
country house, the residence of a certain notary not far from 
Pescia. Giusti describes it in the letter addressed to ‘ Pietro ——,’ 
without a surname, which letter is number fifty-one of Frassi’s 
collection, and must have been written about the year 1840. 
Giusti and his friend appeared at the festivity in velveteen 
shooting-jackets and thick shoes, having been invited on the 
highway, where they chanced to meet their host. But it does not 
appear that their costume was looked upon as unfit for the occasion. 
The guests were a very motley assemblage. There were the 
curato (parish priest), the doctor, the chemist, the village lawyer, 
and the mayor; and mingled with these in democratic familiarity,. 
the tailor, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the stone-mason, the 
oil-merchant, and the fishmonger, besides a number of male and 
female peasants, who had probably been ploughing or digging all 
the morning. The elders and the notables, such as the priest, the 
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mayor, and the doctor, sat down to play at cards. The younger 
guests were ranged round a great hall on the ground-floor, paved 
with bricks, and lighted with tallow candles stuck in tin 
sconces against the wall, which was the ball-room. The orchestra 
—an erection of rough boards and beams partly tied together with 
ropes—was placed half-way up the doorway which gave ingress to 
the ball-room, so as to cut off half its height. Here was stationed 
a servant, ‘ somewhat savage in face and costume, but of extremely 
humane manners,’ as Giusti says, whose office was not to announce 
the guests by name, as any ignorant city-bred person might have 
supposed, but to warn all those who entered to duck their heads as 
they passed, so as to avoid cracking their crowns against the 
orchestra. This he did in a cheerful voice, mingling his adver- 
tisements with sallies of wit from time to time, as one or other of 
his personal acquaintances appeared on the scene: ‘ Down with 
that thick pate of thine, blockhead, or thou’lt knock over the 
fiddlers ;’ * Look out for your top-knots, girls, or good-bye to your 
frizzled curls!’ and such sportive observations. The buffet was 
the huge kitchen, where a great fire was blazing; the chief cook 
was roasting chestnuts in an iron pan, and his female aides-de- 
camp were plucking fowls to be roasted presently. In the centre 
stood a huge table on which were ranged all manner of flasks and 
bottles, a great dish of brigidini (a sort of biscuit common in 
Tuscany), cheeses, polenta, a cheese-grater, and a hat. The latter 
was a hors d'e@uvre placed there no one knew by whom, and which 
nobody thought of removing. The draughts of air which gam- 
bolled through the big kitchen carried the feathers of the plucked 
birds hither and thither, and deposited them playfully on all the 
eatables, as well as on the heads and shoulders of the company. 
This circumstance gave rise to some lively interchange of repartee 
between the cook at the fireplace and his feminine assistants. 
One of the latter being sensibly touched by the reproach that in 
her carelessness or awkwardness, or both, she was causing a too 
copious pluie de plumes, rose indignantly from her task, threw 
down a fat thrush on which she had been engaged, and announced 
that those might pick birds who would ; she resigned the ungrate- 
ful task. But lo, the master of the house, the Signor Notaro, 
comes to the rescue, seizes the basket with the five or six birds 
which remain, and plucks them himself in the twinkling of an 
eye. And all this coram publico, with the guests walking in and 
out, laughing, talking, eating, and drinking! The dancing was 
hearty, if not elegant. The chief dances were the national 
manfrina, and quadrilles. They did try a waltz, but that new- 
fangled performance was not a success. The good people turned 
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dizzy after a round or two, and, being compelled to stop abruptly, 
caused confusion, and much promiscuous bumping and banging. 
And the couples stood convulsively grasping each other’s hands, and 
with difficulty preserving their balance. But in spite of so much 
that was ludicrous, triusti justly eulogises the modest simplicity 
and utter absence of pretension which distinguished all these good 
folks. Affectation is still a rare and exotic plant in Italy. Long 
may it continue to be so! 

In the year 1845 Giusti paid a visit to Milan, when he was 
the guest of Alessandro Manzoni, the illustrious author of the 
Promessi Sposi. Giusti and Manzoni had been in correspondence 
for some time previously, but had not hitherto met, and their 
personal acquaintance seems to have been a source of pleasure to 
both. In. Milan, Giusti remained for a month, enjoying the 
society of his host, and of such men as Grossi, Torti, Rossari, 
Rosmini, and other distinguished men of letters. The winter of 
45-46, he passed in Pisa in the house of his friend and biographer 
Giovanni Frassi, and in the society of several congenial friends, 
most of them college companions. . Cheerfulness, tranquillity, and 
sympathy made this winter a specially happy one for Giusti. His 
health improved, and his poetic vein revived.” During this period 
he wrote several of his best. pieces, and made the rough draughts 
of others, which he never completed. The following winter he 
returned to Pisa, and remained there until April 1847. 

This was a period of transition for Italy ; a period of sanguine 
hopes, of dreams of unity and liberty, of a general stir and new 
life throughout the nation, like the spring-time stirring of the 
sap in a mighty tree. Giovanni Mastai ascended the Papal throne 
under the title of Pius the Ninth.’ The ‘first acts of his reign 
were acts of clemency ;—pardons, amnesties, magnanimous procla- 
mations. Cries of Viva Pio Nono were heard from one.end of 
the peninsula to the other. The nation believed with child-like 
credulity that its strong new wine could be safely contained in the 
ancient bottles. Many men who had_ held republican and. anti- 
papal convictions sacrificed their individual opinions, in ordér‘ not 
to oppose the great current of liberalism which they believed to 
have set in with the advent of the new Pontiff. Of these was 
Giuseppe Giusti. . He has been censured for political inconsistency 
on this score. But in‘ truth his, only érror was to bélieve: that, 
under peculiarly. fay ourable. _ circumstances, “thistles might ‘bear 
grapes; and it was a’ geerous inistaké which was shared“ by. iaahy 
thousands of the best minds amongst. his coutitrymen. The 
National Guard was instituted (Guardia Civica), and- Giusti-was 
made Major of the National Guard of Pescia. He accepted the® ie 
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position against his will, and in compliance with the enthusiastic 
insistence of his fellow-citizens, although he felt that he was in 
some respects quite unfit for it. As he humorously says in a 
letter to the Marquis Gino Capponi, bearing date November 24, 
1847: ‘I might run the risk in giving the word of command, 
when it came to “Present Arms!” (Presentate arme !), of shouting 
instead, “Arma virumque cano,”—to the great scandal of our 
new militia, who, however much they may vaunt themselves as 
belonging to the Latin race, I don’t think would care to be com- 
manded in Virgilian hemistichs.’ 

The malady which was slowly devouring his life, and of which 
he died not very long after, prevented him from accompanying his 
regiment when hostilities with Austria broke out in °48. This 
was a real pain and mortification to him. He lameuts it, bitterly 
in a letter to the Marchesa Luisa d’Azeglio, and in other letters 
of this period. The public disasters which succeeded to those 
days of hope and heroism aggravated his disorder, which was 
tubercular consumption of the lungs. He was discouraged, grieved, 
hurt to the quick. Austria was again triumphant in Lombardy, 
the sovereign princes and princelings of the Peninsula lifted 
their heads again, and ‘ order reigned’ throughout Italy. In the 
summer of *49 Giusti went to Viareggio to try if the sea-air would 
benefit him. But the benefit, if there were any, was of brief dura- 
tion. On his-return to Florence in the following autumn he was 
assailed by a terrible miliary fever, which hastened and aggravated 
the symptoms of consumption. Notwithstanding his bodily in- 
firmities, he continued to work at his poems, and especially 
devoted himself with ardour to a Commentary on Dante, on which 
he was engaged up to almost the day of his death. He was the 
guest in Florence of Gino Capponi, in whose house he died. 
Signor Frassi says, ‘ Whoever visited him in the palazzo of Gino 
Capponi during those last days of his life was almost sure to find 
him in his bed nearly buried beneath a heap of books, and with 
the coverlet littered with all sorts of codices and documents.’ 
His mind was clear and tranquil, and he was serevely prepared to 
meet the end. The end came somewhat suddenly at last, although 
it had been long foreseen. On March 30, 1850, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, he was suffocated by the breaking of a blood-vessel 
on the lungs, being then within a few weeks of completing his 
forty-first year. 

His body was carried to the ancient and picturesque church of 
San Miniato al Monte, the grand panoramic view from which all 
visitors to Florence must remember, and is there buried. A 
memorial tablet bears the following inscription : 
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‘Here rest in God the mortal remains of Giuseppe Giusti, 
who from the graces of our living idiom drew a form of poetry 
never before attempted; and sharply castigating vice, without 
diminishing the faith in virtue, elevated men’s minds in the 
service of noble affections and generous words. Hence was he 
honoured and wept by Italy when, in the flower of manhood, he 
was torn from her by an insidious malady.’ Then followed the 
dates of his birth and death (the former given erroneously as the 
9th instead of the 13th of May) and a few pathetic words setting 
forth that his father, the Cavaliere Domenico Giusti, had depo- 
sited in that tomb his only male offspring, prop and glory of his 


name. 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
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€he Uraden Casket, 
BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUN’. 


CuArrer IX. 


Are these the breed of wits so wondered at ? 
Love's Labour Lost, 


Ouive at once ran to tell Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Brooke at once 
hurried to the doctor. ‘Richard, said she in an urgent voice, 
‘ Chesterfield’s wife is here! here in the drawing-room with Olive ! 
I am just going to her, but please promise me not to invite her to 
stay with us.’ 

Dr. Brooke looked as if he heard a singularly unwelcome bit of 
news. He seemed bewildered, and as if his thoughts were in the 
past rather than the present. ‘I invite her, Selina!’ said he at 
length. 

‘Well, don’t, dear, that’s all! I could not have her here. I 
néver liked her—I do not want her in the house. I should not 
get a stroke of work done if she were here.’ 

A loud peal of the bell warned Dr. Brooke that he had no time 
for home life ; but what was his surprise at luncheon-time to find 
that Selina herself had invited Lady Brooke to stay with her until 
she had either found rooms or a house! Lady Brooke, in the 
quietest and most natural manner possible, had conveyed to Mrs. 
Brooke that she thought it a privilege even to speak to a woman 
who had written ‘ The Fateful Fortnight,’ not to mention ¢ Evelyn’s 
Entanglement’ and ‘ The Ominous Oath.’ Lady Brooke could allude 
to scenes and quote passages, and relate how the Governor-General 
had made her pretty speeches about being connected by marriage 
with such a popular author, and then she could dwell on the 
pleasure it had given her to see the reading folks in India revelling 
in these books and to find them even in Ceylon when she went _ 
there fora change. Lady Brooke asked to see the study where her 
dear Selina wrote, condoled with her on the interruptions of her 
daily life, and said what a privilege she should esteem it if she 
could but be near her to ward off some of these attacks on her 
peace, and sometimes be rewarded by hearing a freshly-written 
chapter read for the first time. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ cried Mrs. Brooke ; ‘not many women are like 
you. Asa rule, they take upon themselves to despise me! In fact, 
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the very worst of novel-writing is, that every silly woman of your 
acquaintance, who could not produce a book even to save her life, 
considers that she is your superior because she does not try to do it.’ 

Mrs. Brooke was a good deal won over by her sister’s sympathy, 
and as she was thoroughly warm-hearted and liberal, and, besides 
that, often in want of a listener, she ended by saying, ‘ But do come 
here. - Do stay here until you have some settled place of residence.’ 

Lady Brooke explained that she had left. her husband for a 
while because of her health. She had paid a flying visit to 
Lausanne, and her girls had slept one night in Paris, and had not 
written because she wanted to take Olive by surprise, and now she 
was going to stay in London for a while—perhaps even for a year. 
‘The worst is, dear, that I am not well provided with this world’s 
wealth,’ said she. ‘ Chesterfield gave me some hundreds, and would 
have given me any sum I liked, but I had not the heart to let him 
waste his money on me.’ 

‘You won’t take Olive from us?’ 

‘Tam afraid I must. I should like to go into society a little 
with her, and then, I trust, she will see some one whom she can 
love and marry.’ 

Mrs. Brooke sighed and said, ‘I have been taking her into 
society. Ihave chosen what I think you will agree with me in 
preferring to any other—that of writers and painters.’ 

Did Lady Brooke make a wry face? If she did, Mrs. Brooke 
did not see it, and Lady Brooke made haste to say, ‘ Oh, charming ! 
I am so glad you have taken her among people worth knowing, the 
only people, in fact, who are worth knowing. We in India have 
little chance of seeing any interesting folks of this kind. We 
have newspaper correspondents now and then, or a man comes to 
see the sun do something or other ; but except these we have nothing 
beyond our usual set. It is a great loss!’ 

‘But, said Mrs. Brooke innocently, ‘if you care about society 
of this kind, why not go with us to the Millennium Club? You 
will see everyone there. There is a great mixture, of course, and 
the entertainment is rather rough, but everyone there is some- 

‘body.’ Then Mrs. Brooke explained that the Millennium was a 
club of very advanced thinkers indeed, who five or six times a 
year invited ladies to their meetings and gave them oysters and 
sauterne, or the more potent beverage of brandy and soda-water. 
Lady Brooke’s eyebrows arched themselves a little, but she seemed 
very enthusiastic about going. ‘And now,’ said Mrs. Brooke, 
‘as John has taken a cab to bring your maid and your luggage, 
come into my study. We shall be alone all the afternoon, soI can 
make a good beginning and read you the novel I am now busy 
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with. No one is likely to interrupt us; besides, I will take measures 
to prevent it.’ 

‘That will indeed be delightful!’ cried Lady Brooke, who 
began to repent having accepted her sister-in-law’s hospitality. 
* Quite too delightful!’ Nature has a way of stepping in when 
the human frame is undergoing a pain which is too much for its 
powers of endurance, and rescuing us from its clutch by a timely 
fit of unconsciousness. Lady Brooke may have slept a little; 
she could not have slept much, for Mrs. Brooke, when reading, had 
a trick of darting a glance in search of sympathy straight into the 
eyes of her listener when any especially admirable passage occurred, 
and in her estimation this was frequently the case. They sat till 
dinner, and then, alas! when, worn out and feeble, listener and 
reader sat. down for physical refreshment, the fish was not boiled, 
because the man had just brought it ten minutes before the dinner- 
hour. Mrs. Brooke had for a fortnight been going to scold him 
for his unpunctuality, and had always forgotten. The meat, too, 
was half-roasted, because cook had only got a fire at all by brush- 
ing up the last shovelful of dust in the coal-cellar and using that 
in combination with some dozens of firewood which had been got 
in in a large quantity as a measure of economy. Mrs. Brooke had 
omitted to order coals. Then the pudding had not set because 
there was no heat in the oven, and finally a cheese soufflet came up 
looking in no wise different from a badly made baked-batter- 
pudding, ‘and all because the pore cook was so flustered like,’ said 
John. .Dr. Brooke pushed his plate away and said it was not 
wanted, He was cross with his wife, but presently he had to go 
away to a meeting. 

‘Such things will happen,’ said Mrs. Brooke suavely. She 
considered it very unworthy of people capable of immortality 
(by means of literature) to care much for creature comforts. ‘I 
am not too tired to go on with our reading, Honora,’ said she, 
‘if you are not too tired to listen ?’ 

*I could listen for ever,’ said Honora, and they went to the 
study. Olive went off to the piano in the drawing-room: she knew 
her aunt’s works by heart. 

It was late before the reading was over. ‘ Later than it ought - 
to have been,’ said Mrs. Brooke, ‘ for we have to breakfast at eight. 
I am sorry for you, but you see you have come to stay with working 
folks.’ 

Next morning, Lady Brooke—who perhaps found eight o’clock 
rather early—sent a message to her hosts to say that, as she had a 
headache, she would mee where she was—in bed, and would only 
take a cup of tea. 
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She had her wish, and presently Mrs. Brooke came with her 
MS. ‘I don’t mind giving up the morning to read to you, dear, 
if you think it will amuse you.’ 

‘ How truly kind!’ said Lady Brooke. ‘You won’t mind my 
lying with my eyes shut? The light rather hurts them, you 
know.’ 

She did keep them rather tightly shut; an unfeeling enemy 
might have said that she was asleep. So it went on all day, more 
or less. Joys were rare, unless listening to MS. novels was one. 

‘What about the Millennium?’ said Mrs. Brooke. ‘ Honora, 
shall you be well enough to go?’ 

‘Oh yes, thank you,’ said Lady Brooke, for she knew that, if 
she did not, Mrs. Brooke would stay at home and read to her. 

‘ We won’t be particular about dinner, as Richard is going out,’ 
continued Mrs. Brooke. 

Lady Brooke, judging from the evening before, thought that 
she was not very particular when he was in. She sighed gently, 
for it was pleasanter when people were particular. 

‘ How shall I dress, dear Selina? I did get a couple of dresses 
made while I was staying in Paris; but they are very plain ones.’ 

Mrs. Brooke did just notice that there was a slight discrepancy 
between the fact that Lady Brooke had had time to get two dresses 
made in Paris, and the other fact, previously communicated, that 
she had only slept there one night to rest herself ; but Mrs. Brooke 
was avery good, unsuspicious woman, and thought there was a 
mistake somewhere ; so she only said, ‘ You can wear anything at 
the Millennium. When Sister Ullathorne uses that carriage of hers, 
which is seldom, she always says she puts on a halfpenny head and 
a farthing tail, for no one sees her skirts. That’s the right way to 
do at the Millennium, for no one likes to be too well dressed there. 
You see, thg people drop bits of biscuit and sandwiches about, and 
throw glasses of wine over you; it is such a crowd, and your dress 
gets so marked, it is spoilt. Put on an old black dress. That’s 
what I do.’ 

That is what Mrs. Brooke did, and her sister-in-law did not 
like the effect ; and when Olive came down in the last lunacy in 
artistic attire, Lady Brooke shrank back in horror. It was a 
horror which was speechless, or she would have said, ‘ You are not 
going out such a fright as that, child?’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it lovely!’ cried Mrs. Brooke, wholly misunder- 
standing the effect produced. ‘I never saw a sweeter bit of colour 
than she is, and so artistic! I like those puffy sleeves im- 
mensely.’ 

‘Only, they are not puffy enough,’ said Olive. ‘What is 
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the use of having puffy sleeves, if they are not puffier than every- 
one else’s ?’. 

‘ But,’ cried Lady Brooke, ‘ do people wear dresses of that kind ? 
I saw nothing like them in Paris.’ 

‘The really artistic people wear them. Olive has a dress 
you will like far better than this. It cost nothing at all but the 
price of a little silk for the pipings. It is made out of two old 
searves of her grandmother’s, and whenever she puts it on you have 
no idea how it is admired. There never was a time when it was 
so easy to dress. . You really can wear anything.’ 

‘ But,’ said Lady Brooke aghast, ‘are you really going out in 
that—that dress? Won’t people stare ?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes! but when one knows how beautiful the dress 
is ‘ 





‘You see, I am fresh from an outlandish country,’ said Lady 
Brooke, who felt ready to sink into the earth with dismay. 

At. first sight the Millennium did not seem a place likely to be 
especially haunted by the Muses. You entered a low doorway in 
a hig and fashionable street, and made your way up a narrow paved 
court. Then you climbed a steep flight of stairs, and when you 
were half-way up you heard the croaking roar of the human voice 
ih, brisk general conversation. The club room was quite full. 
Well-dressed and ill-dressed people crowded beneath the large 
centre gaselier—most of them standing. Pretty women and clever 
men were there i in plenty; Liberal M. P.s; exiled Communists to 
brat the. tight hand of fellowship had been freely extended ; 

leaidet-writers; essayists; poets, young and old; men who wrote 
in ‘Mind,’ and women who read ‘ The World,’ together with ladies 

wanted to have a sharein managing it; reviewer and reviewed, 

—alrubbing shoulders, and talking as if talk were the first object 
ba existence. 

‘Oh, good Heavens!’ ejaculated Lady Brooke, as, half-deafened 
with the din and fainting with the heat, she sank into a chair 
which had lost a foot. 

‘Isn’t it pleasant ?’ said Mrs. Brooke joyously. ‘Tl tell you 
who all the people are. It is a very good gathering to-night, I 
can see.’ 

‘ Most striking faces!’ said poor Lady Brooke. 

‘Yes; you do not often get so many remarkable people toge- 
ther in the same room.’ 

Lady Brooke groaned inwardly, for the noise utterly bewil- 
dered her; but she composed her features to the semblance of a 
decent smile. 

* Honora,’ said Mrs. Brooke presently, ‘do you know that there 
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are seven men in this room who are under sentence of death— 
ex-Communists, you know !’ 

Lady Brooke’s most fervent wish was that some one would 
quickly come and see that the sentence was carried out. ‘ Indeed, 
dear!’ she said drearily. It was getting too much for her. 
She took a practical view of life. She had a daughter to marry, 
and did not want to select an ex-Communist, or any of the people 
whom she saw there, unless they were better off than they appeared 
to ke. 

‘ Who is that talking to Olive ?’ she asked. 

‘Sir John Ellerton,’ said Mrs. Brooke, and looked another way 
as if nothing more could be said. 

Lady Brooke did not think so. 

‘He seems to enjoy his conversation with her,’ she con- 
tinued. 

‘He always does. There is nothing in him, though; he is 
very stupid.’ 

‘But is he one of the Yorkshire Ellertons ?’ 

* ¥en," 

‘ But they are all very rich ?’ 

‘Yes. I fancy this young fellow has a very large fortune. I 
am very glad of it, for, poor fellow, he has nothing else to boast 
of,’ 

Lady Brooke was one of those persons who, when they hear of 
anything gcod which seems within their reach, immediately try to 
see if a little of it cannot be induced to flow into a channel which 
will benefit themselves. She thought Selina an apathetic idiot, 
but she did not say so. Her eyes turned to Olive and her com- 
panion. They were three chairs off. 

‘Selina, we ought to know something of a young man who 
talks so much to Olive. . Is he—— 

‘Oh, he is a very good sort of fellow, but so dull—at least, so 
unintellectual. He wanted me to ask him to something or other 
at our house, but I had not the courage. We should have been 
bored to death. Rich people are always stupid, I think.’ 

Lady Brooke ran her eye meditatively over her sister-in-law’s 
face. Here was a woman with a full complement of senses acting 
like an idiot. The sight was so curious to her that she lingered 
over it a moment before saying, 

‘Introduce me to him, dear. Let me see what he is like for 
myself,’ 

Sir John Ellerton, a clear, bright-eyed, handsome Saxon, 
looked kindly in the face of the lady who was, as Olive’s mother, 
so interesting to him. He found a thousand things to say to her 
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which Mrs. Brooke would have cut short in a moment as trivial 
and dull. Lady Brooke thought his conversation as good as any- 
one else’s, and was very glad he did not talk of books and book- 
makers. He had plenty to say, though he did not discourse on 
high matters; and he was evidently a good, warm-hearted fellow, 
and, what was still more important to her, he had taken a great 
fancy to Olive. What was to be done? If only Lady Brooke 
had a house of her own, or even rooms to which she could invite 
him, she would soon see that this affair came to a proper and pro- 
fitable conclusion ; even now she heard him fishing for an invitation 
from the obtuse or obdurate Selina, with a persistence which that 
lady totally disregarded ; and if she herself gave one, or found an 
excuse for bringing him to call, there would be a troop of high-art 
decorators in the only room at liberty for his reception, or Selina 
would tell her servant, ‘ Not at home to anyone to-day, John; I 
can’t be disturbed on any account whatever.’ 

‘Did you not see that that young man was doing his best to get 
your leave to call?’ said she. 

‘Yes, I fancied he wanted an invitation; but what is the use 
of letting him come to our house ?—we are not in his way.’ 

‘ But suppose he has a fancy for Olive?’ 

‘What a pity it would be! Iam sure she would never care 
for him.’ 

Lady Brooke shrugged her shoulders. She wished she had 
money enough to hire a nice house at once. She had been two 
days with her sister-in-law, and did not think she could bear to 
stay many more. 


CHAPTER X. 


Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city square. 
Rosert Brownina, 


Many who keep their chambers are not sick.— Timon of Athens. 


‘ May I come in?’ said Lady Brooke next day as she tapped at 
the door of the sacred study. ‘I have not come to disturb you, 
dear Selina; I would not run the risk of spoiling a chapter for the 
world. I have only come to say that I am going to pay my 
respects to Mrs. Ullathorne, and I want to beg you to be very 
careful if you see her, for—don’t be shocked !—I am not going to 
tell her that I have been in London since Tuesday evening. I shall 
let her think I came yesterday. I won’t exactly say I did, you 
know: but I dare not confess to Tuesday, when I have kept away 
from her until to-day, and it is Friday. She would never for- 
give me.’ 
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Mrs. Brooke looked as if she did not understand. She was not 
a manceuvring woman, and she was deep in a thrilling scene. ‘I 
only came to ask you not to betray me if anythingissaid. I dare 
not offend Mrs. Ullathorne, Chesterfield would never forgive me if 
I did.’ 

‘I never see her,’ said Mrs. Brooke. ‘At least, very seldom. 
She won’t ask me when you came.’ 

‘Well, leave it vague if she does. I must'go. I wish I could 
stay with you. I should like nothing better than to sit down, pen 
in hand, and let you dictate to me some of the beautiful thoughts 
I can see your mind is full of. Good-bye. I won’t waste more of 
your time. I wish Mrs. Ullathorne would take it into her head to 
go into the country, and let me have that nice house of hers rent- 
free.’ 

‘I wish she would,’ thought Doctor Brooke, who came in at 
this moment and heard the aspiration. He did not like Lady 
Brooke. He had been a changed man since she came into the house 
—watchful, constrained, and silent. 

‘What do you want, dear ?’ said Mrs. Brooke, when alone with 
her husband ; ‘ I am in the middle of something so important, and 

.do so want to get on. Honora thinks she does not disturb me, but 
she does.’ 

‘You won’t have Honora long. You heard her aay that she 
wished to have Mrs. Ullathorne’s house, and depend upon it, if 
that is the case, she will soon have it. Honora has an odd knack 
of getting her own way. If you were a wise woman, Selina, you 
would not go on spinning characters out of your own brain when 
you have that woman in the house to study from. She is wily, 
insinuating, unfathomable—-I wish she was out of my house !’ 

‘Oh dear Richard, how wrong you are! “ wily, insinuating, 
unfathomable.” She is as simple-minded and straightforward a 
woman as I have ever seen, quite natural and open—she has a 
kind manner, that’s all. I am a novel-writer, and have to study 
character, so I ought to know. I can’t think what makes you take 
against her so; besides, when she does go, she will take Olive with 
her; don’t forget that.’ 

Dr. Brooke sighed. ‘This has come so suddenly. I knew we 
should have to give Olive up some day, but one does not like to 
give her up to that woman; it is a sin to let her have the keeping 
of the child—a sin and a shame. I have a great mind to 
resist it.’ 

‘Impossible! And, ‘Richard, you are unjust to her; she is 
very kind, and ‘ 

Dr. Brooke would not listen to any praise of Honora; he ran 
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away without explaining the business that had brought him, and 
Mrs. Brooke sighed and said to herself, ‘ If only husband, and house, 
and children, and friends would abate their tormenting power for 
one short half-year, I could write a book which would prove that I 
had a perfect right to ask to have my time to myself; but it is of 
no use to wish for such a thing.’ 

Lady Brooke went straight: to Mrs. Ullathorne’s, and as she 
drove up the Bayswater Road her eyes rested longingly on the 
handsome houses which rear their tall height by its side, and her 
mind was filled with visions of all that she could do if one of these 
were but placed at her disposal for a time with a suitable income. 
‘ How the want of money checks one at every turn!’ thought she. 
‘ And I dare say the people who live in these houses, and have more 
of it than they know how to spend, don’t make one half quarter so 
much use of their chances as I should.’ The Lancaster Gate 
houses were rather large, but still she could have made one do; the 
Saint Catherine’s Villas were rather small, but not too small for a 
clever managing woman like herself. ‘It would be such a 
comfort,’ thought she, ‘if I could marry off Olive while I am 
here. It would put an end to all Chesterfield’s worrying. I 
must make a great effort to do so. I do not see why there should 
be any difficulty about it. She is very pretty, and people seem to 
find her charming. I wonder she has not got engaged long since. 
It would have been curious enough to see the husband Selina 
would have chosen for her. I should most likely have had to 
dismiss him.’ While occupied with these thonghts, she reached 
Kensington Square. A sulky-looking parlour-maid opened the 
door and took her upstairs. Mrs. Ullathorne was sitting on one 
side of the fire and Miss Cochrane on the other. They were 
talking in a very excited manner about something or other, and 
one—the one who dared to do it—turned an irate eye on Lady 
Brooke for thus disturbing them. ‘My dear sister Mary,’ cried 
Lady Brooke, ‘I have not lost a moment in coming to you. 
Chesterfield said, “ See all my family, Honora, but see my sister 
Mary first.” Poor Chesterfield! He does not forget.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘So you are here, Lady 
Brooke! Well, why have you left your husband ?’ 

‘My health gave way. Sooner or later, everyone feels that 
Indian climate. But I shall not stay long in England, I shall 
soon rejoin my husband.’ 

Two or three inquiries followed, but Mrs. Ullathorne 
evidently took little or no interest in Chesterfield or in the 
state of his wife’s health. ‘You look radiant,’ said she, resolved 
to treat the matter exhaustively ; ‘ you say you are ill, but here in 
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England, when people say they are ill, they don’t look like that. 
Now, I am ill, really ill, and am likely to be worse—much worse. 
Troubles and vexations, vexations and troubles, and people taking 
a part against me who ought to be the very first to stand between 
me and all annoyance’ -here she darted a crushing glance at 
Miss Cochrane. ‘ It’s the way of the world, I suppose ; I was always 
told that if I wanted to be ill-treated, the best way to secure what 
I wanted was to be very kind to some one, for the people you 
were the kindest to were always the first to turn against you! I 
never believed it before, but now I see it is true.’ 

‘It is not true !’ cried Miss Cochrane. ‘ Youare unjust to me.’ 

‘Tam not unjust. Iam ill-used and worried and driven out 
of my very senses by servants and all the vexation that having 
them implies, and you, Miss Cochrane, you always take a part 
against me—you are always on the servants’ side, that you are !’ 

Miss Cochrane began to weep silently;. Mrs. Ullathorne 
looked angrily at her and continued : * Well, Ll shan’t be here long, 
that’s a comfort—the only comfort that I can see.’ 

‘ My dear, dear Mary,’ cried Lady Brooke, ‘ what is the matter ? 
Tell me. I amsure poor Miss Cochraue is most anxious to please you.’ 

‘I bought a vault for myself at Finchley the other day,’ said 
this Juggernaut of a woman, still driving on, ‘and it won’t be 
long before I am in it, and then many who shall be nameless will 
wish that they had behaved differently while there was time to do 
so; that they will, to a certainty.’ 

‘Oh, do stop,’ implored Miss Cochrane, but Mrs. Ullathorne 
would not. ‘Stop, please stop,’ again wailed the companion ; but 
when, on the contrary, she saw Mrs. Ullathorne’s lips begin to move 
despitefully, she ran in her despair towards the door. 

‘Now, if you meet that woman, be so kind as not to go on 
taking a part against me,’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, pursuing her 
with one last shot. Mournful sobs followed this last act of 
aggression. , Mrs. Ullathorne sniffed angrily, and turned to Lady 
‘Brooke-and s said, *I don’t like relations, but perhaps even. relations 
are better than companions !—humble companions who put their 
nasty little horns out behind your back when they think they can 
do it safely. I'll never forgive Bessie Cochrane ! ! I would tell her 
to, pack, her boxes and go, only. I am so afraid, of "Being, left 
.quite alone ‘and she knows that, and presiiiies actually presumes 
.—to take the servants’ side. Servants are neyer.in the right.” It 
is nonsense 2 to. say they are; they, are not educated.’ ~ 

‘ Of. course it is nonsense,” said Lady Brooke, who did 80 wonder 
what all-this.meant. : . 

‘I never had abetter servant dns that woman swe ‘opened the 
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door to you,’ said Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘Never! I hate her, but she is 
a good servant. She is as punctual as clockwork—thoroughly 
clean—quick, clever, and kind—and if she goes, I should not know 
what to do. Besides, that is not the worst; she and the cook are 
sisters—they came together, and they'll leave together ; and if they 
do, I'll give up housekeeping and have no more servants, for 
before these came I never had a moment’s peace—no, never ! 
Dirty, wrangling, thieving women came into the house and made 
me uncomfortable for a week or two, and then went away, and 
worse came in their place! No, if they go, I'll sell my house and 
furniture and live in an hotel—I will indeed.’ 

‘ But why do you think they are going ?’ 

‘IT am sure they will go. I offended them this morning before 
luncheon, and they are only waiting to see me alone to give me 
notice. That parlour-maid will give me notice this afternoon, and 
the cook to-morrow morning, and Bessie Cochrane is on their side !’ 

‘ Oh, but if you want to keep them we must stop them going,’ 
said Lady Brooke. ‘Tell me more about it, and I will see what 
can be done. I am very clever at contriving.’ 

‘I always thought you must be, or you would never have 
caught Chesterfield,’ was on the tip of Mrs. Ullathorne’s tongue, but 
self-interest restrained her: nothing else would have done so. 
‘Till tell you what happened. It was such a little silly, simple 
thing. I was getting something out of a closet near the head of 
the back stairs this morning, when a most delicious smell of cook- 
ing came upstairs. It was so good that I could not help saying to 
that sulky woman who let you in—she was helping me to look for 
something—*“ Oh what a good smell! What nice things they are 
cooking in the kitchen! I do hope that they mean to let me have 
a taste of them!” And she sniffed and tossed her head indignantly, 
and I saw ina moment I had said something wrong, and she cried 
out that she was “ quite sure no cooking was done that I was not 
aware of, and that it was very unpleasant to be suspected, and 
I was always suspecting one or other of them ; however, she should 
make a’ point of going downstairs at once and asking her sister 
what she had been cooking, and if it was anything I had not 
ordered.” I begged her not to do this, but she said, “Good old 
servants that had been five years in a house hadn’t ought to be 
suspected of doing things underhanded. That there wasn’t no 
eredit in serving suspicious ladies who went sniffing about to 
know what the kitchen dinner was. That she, for her part, didn’t 
care how soon she made a change in her servitude, and that she’d 
be bound for it her sister would feel the same ; ” and so she will,’ said 
Mrs. Ullathorne, ‘and I am miserable about it, for the cook is the 
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best cook I ever had in the house, and they are both as good women 
as ever lived.’ 

‘Say that you think so—they will soon forgive you.’ 

‘No, that is not my way. I can scold a person when it is 
needful, but I don’t like to run and put a patch on next minute. 
I can’t lower myself in that way.’ 

Lady Brooke was silent a moment; she was puzzled. 

Miss Cochrane came creeping in, the unwilling bearer of bad 
news. 

‘ Mary has just gone out. I was looking out of the window in the 
dining-room, and saw her go, looking very black and determined.’ 

‘She has gone to the registry-office,’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne— 
‘gone to seek a place, and has left the kitchenmaid to spoil our 
dinner.’ 

‘I met Hannah on the stairs a minute since, and she asked me 
to ask you if you would kindly speak to her for five minutes in the 
breakfast-room, if Lady Brooke was spending the afternoon.’ 

‘She wants to give me notice. What an unfortunate woman I 
am! Honora, can’t you help me? Id give five hundred pounds 
to keep them.’ 

‘Less would do it,’ said Lady Brooke. 

‘I can’t humble myself.’ 

‘No, you can’t; leave all to me. I have an idea. Miss 
Cochrane, will you kindly contrive to see Hannah, if that is her 
name. Do not say you gave her message to Mrs. Ullathorne, but 
say her mistress looks very ill—very ill indeed. Please say that, 
and appear very much alarmed. Do it well, 

‘Now we must act a little, said Lady Brooke, when she was 
gone; ‘pretend a little, I mean.’ 

‘I don’t understand. I can’t act or tell lies,’ said Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne. 

‘Who can?’ cried Lady Brooke, aghast. ‘I would not on 
any account do suchathing. You must just pretend to be ill. 
When servants think you are ill, they are angels. Have you never 
noticed that ? They won’t say an unpleasant word to.you if you 
follow my advice.’ 

‘Iam ill—there need be no pretence about that—very ill. 
This has quite upset me—dquite!’ 

‘Well, then, lie down on your bed. I will cover you with 
rugs and draw the blinds‘down, and Miss Cochrane will keep the 
door locked, and see that no one disturbs you.’ 

‘Oh no, I can’t do that! Besides, they will only give me 
notice to-morrow instead of to-day.’ 

* Tll secure you against that.’ 
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‘Oh, no, no. I really——’ 

But at this moment Miss Cochrane came nervously in and 
said, * Hannah knows you are ill, and she still wants to sce you. 
She says she won’t detain vou more than five mioutes. .Not when 
ludv Brooke is here, of course. She will wait till she leaves.’ 

* But I can’t leave when Mrs. Ullathorne is feeling so ill,’ said 
Lady Brooke. ‘ ‘I am going to get her to lie down a while. Will 
you please send one of the under-servants off in a cab for the 
doctor? Tell ber to make the greatest possible haste.’ 

Miss Cochrane went. 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked obstinate. 

‘What is the use of this? They can easily wait till to-morrow. 
They can say all they want to say in the morning.’ 

‘But get the doctor to order you abroad for two or three 
months. They will like being left alone in the house, and the 
moment they hear that there is a prospect of it they will say no 
more about leaving you, and when you come home you can go on 
as if this had never happened.’ 

‘ What a clever woman you are!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ullathorne. 

‘Oh no! I am only straining every nerve to help you. If we 
can but keep them both away from you until the doctor has ordered 
you to go from home, all danger is over. I am quite sure they 
won’t give up their places after they have heard that. You must 
be quick, though. We must act a little.’ 

_¢ Bessie Cochrane will tell them.’ She is in league with them,’ 
cried Mrs. Ullathorne, though she did not quite believe what she 
was saying. 

‘Then, we will only tell her what we want them to know,’ said 
Lady Brooke composedly. 

‘Oh, you clever woman! you clever, bad woman!’ thought Mrs. 
Ullathorne. 

To lie down on a bed and look ill involved no acting on her 
part. She did feel ill, though she would not have dreamed of going 
to.bed unless Lady Brooke had proposed it, nay, more, had not talked 
her into feeling more and more of an invalid in real earnest. She 
looked wretchedly ill when Lady Brooke had arranged her a little, 
with a white handkerchief round her forehead, aud had darkened 
the room. -Preston, Mrs. Ullathorne’s maid, was own cousin to Mary 
- the 80k and her sister. Lady Brooke’ kept her out of ‘the way, 
therefore, until all preparations were made. Then she was brought 
and saw her usually: truculent mistress lying thus, pale, faint, and 
apparently speechless. © ~ 

‘She seems very ill,’ said Lady Brooke, taking her aside. 
‘She says she wants to be left quiet until the doctor comes; but 
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I wish you would stay with me; I am afraid to be alone with her, 
Preston. I know she likes you about her. She often named you in 
her letters to India. She seems to think so very highly of you.’ 

‘Keeps her fine words for her letter-writing, then, as it seems,’ 
said the aggrieved Preston. ‘I am sure I don’t know about her 
high opinion of any of us. It is just the other way, I think!’ 

‘Oh, don’t mind a sharp speech now and then,’ replied Lady 
Brooke. ‘She has a high opinion of you, I am sure.’ 

‘ Well, I am not going to say anything to put her about to-day 
when she is ill, but to-morrow morning me, and Hannah, and Mary 
the cook, we are all going to give her a month’s notice; we are 
resolved.’ 

‘Well, you must do as you like, of course, but say nothing to- 
day. She is not a young woman, you know! Sometimes a very 
slight illness turns out very seriously with a person of her age. 
We are all here to-day and gone to-morrow, and if you were 
unkind to her, and then found she had died, leaving you all large 
legacies, it would be very painful to you. Persons of her ample 
fortune generally do provide for their servants, and I imagine you 
will find yourselves well remembered.’ 

The doctor came. Lady Brooke saw him, gave him his cue, 
and took him into the darkened room, where Preston sat on one 
side of the bed and Miss Cochrane on the other. He uttered a 
number of medical commonplaces which seemed to mean a great 
deal, said he was glad he had been sent for at once, for he could, 
he thought, ward off all danger, and further declared that, if Mrs. 
Ullathorne could but go abroad a while, she would soon be herself 
again. Kreuznach was the place he recommended. Could Mrs. 
Ullathorne start in a day or two—the sooner the better? It was of 
the utmost importance that she should lose no time. 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked at Preston. 

‘You can soon prepare your mistress’s things, I know,’ said he 
encouragingly. ‘And you, madam—you can go? You have no 
arrangements to make which need detain you here? You have 
trustworthy people in the house ?’ 

‘Oh, most trustworthy,’ replied Mrs. Ullathorne. 

That did not seem strong enough to Lady Brooke, who said, 
‘My sister has been telling me how fortunately she is situated. 
She has two sisters who have been with her a long time, and she 
could leave her house for any length of time without the least 
anxiety—they are so thoroughly to be trusted. Did you not say 
so, Mrs. Ullathorne ?’” 

‘Yes, I did. It is quite true—thoroughly true.’ 

‘Very few are so fortunate,’ said the doctor. 
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The maid’s face grew brighter, and he continued : 
‘Then you will go to Kreuznach, and stay there till you feel 
better? I will give you something which will cure you of this 
attack, but you won’t be really well without a thorough change. 
I do not mean to confine you to Kreuznach. After you have been 
there a while you might go somewhere else. I suppose you will be 
in no hurry to get home ?’ 

‘Oh dear no! I am very fond of travelling when once I get 
away.’ 

So that was settled, and he went, and Preston escorted him to 
the door. 

‘But if those two women still give me notice?’ said Mrs. 
Ullathorne. She spoke very feebly ; Lady Brooke’s little bit of 
acting had had a most comical effect on her: she now firmly be- 
lieved that she had narrowly escaped an extremely dangerous 
illness. 

‘Oh, they won’t. They will be only too glad to have a holiday. 
Just think what a fine thing for them your going away will be! 
They will practically be the mistresses of this charming house, and 
will have no work to do,’ 

‘I like people to have work to do, growled Mrs. Ullathorne 
faintly. 

‘ Well, I dare say it is better, both for their bodies and minds; 
but if they have none, they can do none.’ 

Presently Mrs. Ullathorne looked up and said, ‘I have been 
thinking over all you have been saying about their enjoying their 
holiday so much and being mistresses of this house.’ 

‘Yes, poor things! it will be a nice rest for them.’ 

‘I like what we have done so far as keeping them is concerned, 
but I don’t like the idea of leaving this house so completely at 
their mercy. They could fill it with their own friends if they 
liked—no one would ever know.’ 

‘There is that to consider. But you trust them so impli- 
citly.’ 

‘Hm! Only so far—I trust no one thoroughly; that’s the 
best way.’ 

‘ Then it does seem a pity we have arranged this, for of course 
you leave a great deal in their power.’ 

‘I don’t think I'll go. Dangerous as it may be for me to 
disobey the doctor’s orders, I really do not think I'll go,’ said Mrs. 
Ullathorne. 

‘ Then they will,’ 
‘Oh, dear! is all that to begin again?? _ 
‘Is there no one whom you could ask to stay here—who would 
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see that they went on quietly and took care of your house and 
furniture? Would the Raymonds do? They come up to town, 
don’t they ?’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne forgot she was an invalid, and started up. 

‘Honora! I have not quite taken leave of my senses! The 
Raymonds would be worse than any amount of bad servants! 
They would destroy everything I have in the house; they would 
dance in it, and smoke, and alter the furniture. No, whatever it 
costs me, I'll not leave home.’ 

‘There is Selina. She could come here once or twice a week 
and see how things were going on.’ 

‘Scribbling goose! Do you think her supervision would be 
valuable ? ’ 

‘Dr. Brooke might have some patient who would take your 
house for a month or two.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne shook her head. ‘I will stay where I am. 
T'll not leave home.’ 

‘Would you like me to come here while you are away? I was 
intending to pay a series of visits, but I would gladly give them 
up if I could be of any service to you. Would it make you more 
comfortable to have me here?’ 

‘That might do,’ said Mrs, Ullathorne doubtfully ; ‘ but you 
would run away to your visits as soon as my back was turned, and 
leave the house to take care of itself.’ é 

‘Oh, no, dear; I promise you, if I come, I will never go away 
for more than a day or two, and not at all if you object. I should 
live very quietly, of course—very—I have no power of doing 
otherwise. Chesterfield and I have children to provide for.’ 

‘Well, said Mrs. Ullathorne benignly, ‘if you decide on 
doing me this favour, I shall be very much obliged to you—very. 
I won't forget it.’ 

‘Oh, I would gladly do more than that for you.’ 

‘ And you will keep a sharp look-out on the servants ?-—the best 
of them require that. These are good enough—admirable in some 
ways—but you never know.’ 

‘No, indeed, you never know,’ said Lady Brooke, and Mrs, 
Ullathorne thought her a most sensible woman. 

‘You had better not say anything to them about my coming, 
until after you have left. Write to them from Paris. If they 
don’t give you notice to-morrow, they won’t do it at all. I'll take 
care to do nothing to put them in a bad humour.’ 

‘I pay their wages, of course, while I am away,’ said Mrs. 
Ullathorne, ‘and I should have had to give them board wages, so 
you must allow me to pay your housekeeping too, You had 
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better let the cook provide all you want, and it can go into 
my account with her. She is economical and full of contrivance, 
so it will make very little difference to me at the end of the year.’ 

Very little difference to Mrs. Ullathorne, but all the difference 
to Lady Brooke, who was by no means able to live as she liked. 

‘You are sure, Honora, that you won’t discover in a week or 
two that you have made an arrangement that is very inconvenient 
to you? I want you to be quite sure you can go through with 
this.’ 

‘IT am quite sure. I am certain.’ 

She was certain. And well she might be, for she had been 
gradually leading Mrs. Ullathorne to make her this offer ever since 
she entered the house. 

‘ And now I have got a good house over my head, and good ser- 
vants and food provided for the next few months, I ought to make 
some use of my luck, and I will try,’ said Lady Brooke to herself 
as she went home. She frisked into the study—what were pen- 
and-ink heroines to her now, that she should feel for them? She 
frisked gaily in and said, ‘I am going to keep Mrs. Ullathorne’s 
house for her. She is going abroad for her health, and I am 
going to Kensington Square till she comes back.’ 

Olive, who was copying a blotted MS., looked up ; she was afraid 
she would have to go too. 

‘You won’t take my Olive away ?’ said Mrs. Brooke, who loved 
her niece dearly. 

‘I will! I must! I shall!’ 

When Doctor Brooke heard what had happened, he asked for 
five minutes’ conversation with Lady Brooke. ‘I have not much 
to say,’ said he, when she appeared, ‘ but Selina tells me that you 
wish to take Olive away from us fora while. She is like our own 
child now, and I almost think we might have been allowed to 
keep her. Chesterfield insists on it, I hear.’ 

Lady Brooke, who was never quite at her ease with Dr. Brooke, 
showed him a letter from Chesterfield in which he said, ‘I wish 
you to take Olive to live with you while in England. Thank 
Richard and Selina most heartily for the great kindness which 
they have shown her, but tell them that we must now resume the 
eare of her. I feel strongly on this point, as you know, and 
must be imperative in my request.’ 

‘He need not be so,’ observed Dr. Brooke with much suppressed 
feeling. ‘Iie might have left her here. She is like a child of 
our own to us, and it would have been better for all concerned.’ 

Lady Brooke did not speak. She perhaps thought her husband’s 
letter had spoken for her. 
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‘ Well, I have one request to make, Lady Brooke,’ (he never 
called her Honora). ‘Promise me most solemnly that you will 
keep from Olive all knowledge of certain circumstances (you know 
what I refer to) which would give her pain. We have always 
done so. She knows nothing of them. Promise this solemnly.’ 

‘I do promise most solemnly. She shall never learn them from 
me.’ 

Cnarrer XI. 
With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales and things ; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 
Taming of the Shrew. 

‘I wish your Aunt Ullathorne had felt it to be one of her 
duties to buy you four or five pretty dresses,’ said Lady Brooke, one 
day, soon after she had taken up her abode in Kensington Square, 

‘ But I have just had two new ones,’ said Olive. ‘They were 
made the week before you came home.’ 

‘Oh, you can’t wear those hor I mean, those dresses would 
not look weil here. You require a Pre-Raphaelite house to make a 
Pre-Raphaelite dress look well,’ said Lady Brooke, who was careful 
not to be too outspoken. ‘I must see what I can do for you. I 
wish your papa would get into the habit of writing bigger cheques 
for me.’ 

Mrs. Raymond was coming to luncheon. She had been spend- 
ing Easter in Rome, and had just returned. She entered while they 
were speaking. ‘You can’t think, Honora,’ said she, ‘ what a 
weight your being here removes from me. It is so dreadful to 
know that coming to London means going to see my sister 
Ullathorne. I would rather walk ten miles than do that, and I 
hate walking.’ 

All the time Mrs. Raymond was speaking, her eyes were 
straying to Olive. Presently that young lady left the room, 
‘ Honora,’ said Mrs. Raymond hesitatingly, ‘I want to say some- 
thing to you, but before I do so will you answer one question ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ How do you like Olive’s style of dress ?’ 

‘I do not like it atall. I can’t endure it!’ 

‘Then, I need not be afraid to speak. What I wished to 
say was this: I think it perfectly hideous! Dressed as she is, I 
would not be seen with her for any money! It is Selina’s taste, 
I suppose ?’ 

Lady Brooke made a rapid sign in the affirmative. She could 
not trust herself to speak of this family misfortune, 
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‘Well, I recommend you to make a bundle of all Olive’s 
dresses and treat them as Carlyle is said to treat his pipes.’ 

* How ?’ 

‘They say he allows himself the indulgence of a new pipe every 
day, but as he does not like to throw the discarded one quite 
away, he always puts it on the step of his door at night—itis gone 
in the morning.’ 

‘Ah, how I should like to do that! But how am I to re-equip 
her? Dresses cost money. Would you believe it !—I only afforded 
myself two when I was in Paris, and they were nothing to look at, 
but they came to more than a hundred and twenty pounds !’ 

‘I know,’ murmured Mrs. Raymond feelingly ; ‘ and men think 
that we can look well for nothing. I suppose you want to get 
Olive married ?’ 

‘ Yes ; Chesterfield is very anxious to do all he can for her. I 
hope she will marry.’ 

‘I do not wonder at your wishing it. It is extremely desir- 
able for a girl situated as she is to get married as quickly as 
possible.’ 

Upon this the two ladies had some private and confidential 
conversation, during the course of which they made some arrange- 
ment for next day which resulted in Lady Brooke’s saying to 
Olive next morning, ‘I want you to look your very best. Aunt 
Raymond is coming for us at two o'clock. Be ready to go out 
with her when she comes, and please take great pains with your 
appearance. Let me see: put on that navy-blue dress, and calm 
down your hair a little.’ 

‘Where are we going ?’ 

‘You will see when the time comes. Run away and get ready, 
and don’t hurry your operations.’ 

Mrs. Raymond came. She inspected Olive most carefully. She 
altered her hair a little, gave some amicable twists and turns to 
such articles of attire as were movable, bade her get into the 
carriage, and said, ‘She must not sit with her back to the horses, 
Honora—not in going, I mean ; that often makes even a good-look- 
ing girl turn so white that she seems positively plain.’ So Olive 
was judiciously placed, and they set out. She felt that the eyes of 
these two ladies were fixed on her without intermission. They 
were criticising her most minutely and weighing her in some 
worldly balance. To what distinguished personage was she about 
to be presented? ‘ Do say where we are going,’ said she implor- 
ingly. 

‘To make a call,’ was the only answer she obtained. 

‘Can you come with me for one moment to Madame Filoselle’s? 
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said Mrs. Raymond ; ‘I want to speak to her, but I won’t keep 
youa moment. Exmoor Street is not out of your way.’ 

‘ Of course we will come. We like going to a milliner’s—don’t 
we, Olive? You and I have not the talent to write books like 
dear Aunt Selina; we must have some employment for our minds.’ 

They rang at Madame Filoselle’s bell, and were shown into a 
handsome drawing-room, where there was little to reveal that 
lady's calling but two or three books of patterns bound in Russia- 
leather. Mrs, Raymond said a few words about some dress she 
had ordered, and then she drew Olive into conversation. Olive 
was turning over a book of patterns. 

‘ Which would you like, if you were asked to choose a dress for 
yourself ? ’ 

‘ This,’ said Olive, pointing to a pretty creamy-white texture, 
something between silk and gauze. 

‘If I had been asked to choose a very becoming dress for 
Mademoiselle, that is the very dress I should have picked out,’ 
said Madame Filoselle. 

Olive looked at it regretfully. Such dresses were for the rich 
and great. ‘And that is pretty too, said she. This time it was 
a nondescript willowy-green. 

* Very pretty,’ cried all three. 

* But they are all pretty,’ said Olive ; ‘ far too pretty to look at 
unless one is able to choose two or three of them.’ 

She put the pattern-book down. 

The milliner was watching her as narrowly as the two ladies 
had done erewhile. 

‘ Couldn’t I have a bonnet like my new dress?’ said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. ‘I must been suite. Have you any bonnets I could look 
at to see which shape I had better decide on?’ 

She carelessly strolled into the other room as she spoke, and 
though she was passing a series of bonnets in review, Olive saw 
that she was talking earnestly all the while. Presently bya slight 
gesture she summoned Lady Brooke. 

‘Sit still, Olive,’ said that lady. ‘Aunt Raymond wants me 
for a moment, I see; but I would rather you stayed here. Rest, 
dear.’ 

‘ Oh, for the formidable interview which lies before me,’ thought 
Olive. ‘I was beginning to forget about that.’ 

She watched her mother and the two others as they talked and 
fingered the bonnets. After a while they left the room. 

Madame Filoselle was the first to return. 

‘ We have been arranging about a dress for you, mademoiselle. 
One of my ladies will take your measure,’ 
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‘A dress for me!’ cried Olive, astonished, for she had had a 
great many of late. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle. Pretty ladies look all the prettier when 
they have well-made dresses.’ 

The lady came, and in a minute or so Olive’s measure was 
taken. A tape round her shoulders, a tape round her waist, another 
to give the length of her arm, and the thing was done. 

‘And now sign your name here, mademoiselle,’ said Madame 
Filoselle—‘ here, at the bottom of this page.’ 

What this page contained Olive knew not, for a piece of blot- 
ting-paper hid it. She looked inquiringly at her mother. 

‘It is usual, dear,’ said Mrs. Raymond, and Olive signed, and 
then her mother and Mrs. Raymond added their names. After 
this they left, and Mrs. Raymond and Lady Brooke seemed to 
forget about the call, the prospect of which was now once more so 
alarming to Olive, and ordered the coachman to turn into the park. 
Olive was glad of the respite, and soon forgot her fears. It was late 
in April, and the weather had been very cold that year. All the buds 
had been long in coming out, but were now thrusting forth their 
tender heads and, seen from afar, looked like a delicate golden- 
green mist. ‘ How pretty it used to be at Austerfield when the 
buds first began to come out, and how delighted Willie and I used 
to be with them! How we used to like to pick the sticky little 
sycamore leaves out of their rosy pink sheaths! How tightly they 
were packed up! I believe Willie and I could have sat all day 
peeping into the little contrivances flowers and leaves have for 
taking care of themselves. After all, it was a very nice way of 
spending our time. I have never been so happy since. I wish 
Here Olive’s meditations were interrupted, for she was struck by 
the repetition of the word ‘ court dresses.’ ‘Court dresses! What 
were they talking about ? Court dresses for whom?’ 

‘You say you will get yours from Paris,’ said Mrs. Raymond, 
‘ and I think youare right, if your woman is in the habit of making 
for you; but Olive’s will have to be made by Madame Filoselle. 
I dare say she will do it as well as anyone.’ 

*I going to court!’ cried Olive. 

‘Hush!’ cried Lady Brooke. ‘Don’t begin to talk about it 
until it is all arranged.’ 

Olive felt herself snubbed, and turned away to look at her buds 
again ; but she could not confine her thoughts to them as before, 
and when she tried to divert them to Austerfield and Willie, it did 
not seem so nice to sit and pick sticky sycamore leaves out of their 
protecting pink sheaths as it had been before court dresses were 
spoken of, She felt bewildered, A visit to court seemed to her a 
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thing as much out of the question as a visit to fairyland, for never 
before had she been with people who would have given a word or 
a thought to sucha thing. Suddenly the carriage stopped at a 
dull house in a dull street. ‘ Now I must look my best !’ thought 
Olive; ‘this is the place.’ But no one seemed to care how she 
looked, and the lady whom they were visiting was all but blird. 
Then they hurried home, for they were going out to dine. 

Early next morning Olive was informed that a ‘lady’ had come 
from Madame Filoselle’s to fit her with some stays. 

‘I don’t want stays,’ cried she; ‘I have never worn them till 
lately. Mine are new.’ 

‘Madame Filoselle won’t make dresses for people who wear 
ill-fitting stays. Run away. She thinks all ill-fitting but her 
own. Let the woman who tries them on say which you are to 
have. She knows better than you.’ 

Olive obeyed. 

‘I expect a parcel coming while I am here,’ said the ‘ lady.’ 
‘ Madame Filoselle wishes you to select your underclothing from 
the parcel of things she is submitting to you. She wishes me to 
stay and give you any assistance in my power in helping you to 
make your choice.’ 

‘Who is going to pay for all this?’ was Olive’s thought: but 
she did not like to give it utterance. 

‘Don’t you think there is some mistake?’ she said. ‘I don’t 
believe that mamma ordered anything but a dress.’ 

‘No, mademoiselle, there is no mistake. Madame Filoselle 
told me to come to-day, and she said I was to be sure to see that 
you chose a becoming outfit.’ 

‘Outfit? Where am I going?’ 

‘Into the world, miss. Young ladies always want a complete 
set of new things when once they begin to go into society.’ 

Olive thought she was dreaming. Was she, who had never 
known any life but a quiet one, who was familiar with nothing but 
the dull house in Harley Street and the hedgerows of Austerfield, 
to be suddenly transplanted and live in the full glitter of the 
sun ? 

A large parcel arrived. Two servants tottered under its weight 
as it came upstairs. Olive’s garments had heen rather plain. 
These were embroidered, and trimmed, and daintily finished. 
‘They can’t be meant for me,’ said she, full of wonder at their 
fineness and elaboration’ of ornament. 

‘Oh, yes; there is no mistake, I assure you,’ said the ‘ lady ;’ 
and then she pulled out a notebook and pencil, and laid them on 
the table, ready to write down each article which was to be 
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ordered. There were about half-a-dozen different specimens of 
each article of wearing apparel, and as Olive’s choice was made, 
one dozen of each was inscribed in the lady’s book. Besides these, 
there were boxes of pocket-handkerchiefs of various degrees of 
fineness, stockings, gloves, sleeves, collars, and habit-shirts. 

‘It is absurd of me to go on ordering things!’ cried Olive— 
‘quite absurd! We are only wasting our time, for I am sure 
there is some mistake.’ And she rang the bell, and sent the maid- 
who answered it, to bring Lady Brooke without delay. 

‘It is all right,’ said that lady reassuringly. ‘Your Aunt 
Selina was very kind and sweet to you, but she was not the best 
person to equip a young girl for her introduction to society, for she 
has no idea what is wanted. Don’t look so frightened, Olive. 
You are not going to have such an overpowering number of new 
things, after all! Madame Filoselle is only going to send you a 
complete set of clothing. She and I have taken you in hand, and 
we are going to reform you from head to foot.’ 

‘But such handsome, good things! I thought I was to be 
economical.’ 

Lady Brooke smiled. ‘Let this person who is helping you 
have her way, dear. You are in good hands.’ 

The ‘ lady’ was half amused, half impatient. She showed Lady 
Brooke what had been already ordered, and said, ‘ The rest of the 
things will come to-morrow.’ 

So they did. Next day came bonnets, hats, and flowers for the 
hair. ‘I feel like an exhausted receiver!’ cried Olive, who knew 
something of scientific expressions from her uncle, but was vague 
in her method of using them. A mantle and shawl followed, and 
last came, not the one willowy-green dress which Olive expected, 
but the white one also, trimmed with silk and lilies of the valley, 
and white butterflies for her hair; and the box was by no means 
empty when these two dresses were taken out, for beneath them 
were a pretty light blue cashmere, and another evening dress. In 
short, Olive now had everything she could possibly wear or wish to 
wear for some time tocome. She went with her mother to Madame 
Filoselle, and that lady was justly enchanted with the transforma- 
tion she had worked. Olive resigned herself to the possession of 
all these lovely things—she whose wardrobe had once been so cir- 
cumscribed had now pretty dresses for all occasions, and bonnets 
or headgear of the lighter sort, and shoes, gloves, nay, even fans 
to match them. ‘ Mother,’ said she one day, ‘you are far too 
generous to me. I could very well have worn some of my old 
things; they were quite good still. You don’t buy one quarter so 
many things for yourself as you do for me.’ 
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‘Of course not!’ said Lady Brooke ; ‘ it would be very strange 
if I did.’ 

Olive looked inquiringly. 

‘ You silly child, don’t you understand what a pleasure it is to 
me tosee you look pretty and be admired? When is the next 
Millennium soirée ?’ 

‘Poor mamma! you did not enjoy that evening.’ 

‘I don’t know. I should like to go to another. Let us go and 
see your Aunt Selina, and ask her to take us with her. Put on one 
of your Pre-Raphaelite dresses, my dear. You may as well wear 
those things out in private life. We are not going anywhere else. 
It will conciliate her.’ 

Mrs. Brooke was in trouble. Her husband was very ill. He 
had been working too hard, and had had a strong warning that his 
brain would not stand such undue exertion. He was ordered 
abroad for a thorough rest and change, and was advised to go at once. 

‘We are both going,’ said Mrs. Brooke. ‘I am glad now that 
Olive is with you, for we could not very well have taken her, and 
I should not have known where to leave her. He is really very 
ill, Honora. I am very anxious.’ 

‘You must be. So am I—most anxious. Selina, could you 
give us tickets for the next soirée at the Millennium?’ 

Mrs. Brooke did not notice her scanty sympathy; did not 
wonder at her asking for an invitation to a place where she hated 
to go; never dreamed that she wanted to see Sir John Ellerton 
again in order to ask him to visit her in Kensington Square. Mrs. 
Brooke was not suspicious, and her thoughts were full of her 
husband. ‘ We go in three days,’ said she. ‘I feel miserable 
about Richard.’ 

‘Don’t be miserable about Richard; he only wants rest.’ 

‘Olive,’ said Mrs. Brooke, ‘you could do me a good turn. 
I have sent out invitations for a large party on the twentieth of 
next month. Will you write in my name and explain why it must 
be put off? Here is a list of the people I asked.’ 

‘ Are the addresses there ?’ inquired Olive, who knew her aunt’s 
ways. 

But for once Mrs. Brooke had been methodical. She had 
made up a bundle of letters of acceptance, and of course each hore its 
writer’s address. She put these in Olive’s hand, and the one at the top 
began, ‘ Mr. W. K. Morrison has much pleasure in accepting——’ 

Olive stared at it in silence. Her heart was touched by the 
sight. During all these days of opening parcels of pretty things 
from the milliner, she had never had time to think of Willie. She 
had not had many frocks when she knew him, and those she wore 
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then cost little thought or money. ‘Tell me about him,’ suid she, 
pointing to the note. ‘ Who is he?’ 

‘A man who paints the most lovely pictures. Mr. Denbigh 
begged for an invitation for him. Honora, you had better let Mr. 
Denbigh bring him to see you. They say he is so clever!’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, dear; but I don’t think I want to see 
him. Ido not mean to have company of that kind. I can’t. I 
had to make Olive break a dancing-engagement with Mr. 
Willoughby,’ 

Olive fingered the note vaguely. She knew it was not from 
her Willie, but still it possessed an odd attraction for her. She 
wished the party could have taken place. She would have liked 
to see this Mr, W. K. Morrison. He was, at any rate, almost a 
namesake. 

When Lady Brooke met Sir John Ellerton at the Millennium, 
she quite forgot that she did not want many visitors in Kensington 
Square. The door of the house was flung open before him, and he 
was made to feel that he would be welcome at any time. He did 
come frequently, and Lady Brooke bought a copy of ‘Our Acre- 
ocracy,’ in which it stood revealed that estates in Yorkshire, Cum- 
berland, and Scotland produced for him an income of 17,000/. 
a-year. ‘ That book is very sordid reading,’ said she to Olive when 
she had mastered her subject. ‘I'll take it away. Put some 
poetry or something of that kind on the table.’- 

But now all Lady Brooke’s mind was given to Olive’s first 
drawing-room. She took her to a professional lady, who tied 
a voluminous table-cloth round her waist and gathered it up 
train-wise to show her pupils how to manage such appendages when 
the time came. She had solemn interviews with Madame Filo- 
selle and others. All said Olive would look sweet on the occasion, 
and all were triumphantly right. She did look especially pretty. 

Lady Brooke had not been to court for years, and was com- 
paratively a stranger in English society ; but Mrs. Raymond was not, 
and Mrs. Raymond seemed bent on introducing her to everyone 
worth knowing. Olive, accustomed to Mrs. Brooke's literary folks, 
and to them only, suddenly found herself in a new world. She 
was rather oppressed by it; she wondered how Mrs. Raymond could 
look so happy. Mrs. Raymond was happy, and thoroughly at 
home. Now and then Olive heard fragments of conversation which 
proved this. Once or twice she heard herself named, always in the 
most flattering terms. That, she supposed, was due to politeness. 
All were courtiers and courtly here. An old lady, evidently an 
intimate friend of Mrs, Raymond’s, was speaking to her now, 
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Olive could not avoid hearing what she said. ‘I did not know 
your niece was so old. How fast time does go! Poor thing! 
How pretty she is! What a sad thing for her!’ 

‘Hush !’ said Mrs. Raymond softly. ‘ She knows nothing about 
it. We think it better to keep it from her,’ 

‘Much better. You are quite right. It would only be giving 
her useless pain. She is a charming girl, to be sure. I am so 
sorry for her, but I hope she will marry soon—that would be the 
best thing that could happen.’ 

‘Much the best. I hope and trust she will.’ 

After this people came and went. High-born ladies said a few 
gracious words to Olive, but she was weary with waiting so long in 
the ante-room, and could not forget what she had heard, or cease 
to wonder at it. Why was she so to be pitied? Because her 
father was so far away from her in India—because her uncle was 
so ill—that must be the reason, and he was going to die. No 
greater grief could befall her than that. 

The first thing she said, when, exhausted by this unaccustomed 
scene, she huddled herself into the Raymonds’ carriage with her 
mother and aunt, was, ‘ Please tell me something—I am miserable 
until I know. Is Uncle Richard going to die? Is he so ill that 
he can’t recover ?’ 

‘ Of course not, you silly child! What can have put that into 
your head ?’ 

‘I am so unhappy about him—so afraid that you are only say- 
ing that to comfort me.’ 

‘His complete recovery is certain, if he will consent to take a 
proper amount of rest. How can you doubt it? What has put 
such a fancy into your mind? You had no such fear this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Something I heard 

‘You are foolish; you have made some mistake. Don’t be 
silly, Olive; you are going to be a great: success, I can see that.’ 

‘Am I?’ said Olive, perfectly uninterested. ‘I feel very 
strange and unhappy. Do tell me why people pity me, and call 
me poor thing, and what unhappy or unfortunate thing is being 
kept from me; I know there is something, and you must tell me,’ 
and she turned imploringly to Mrs. Raymond, ‘for I heard you 
talking about it to the lady in light-grey velvet and pearls.’ 

Lady Brooke and Mrs. Raymond looked on each other with 
eyes full of meaning. The latter said promptly, ‘ Olive, you are 
dreaming. I have never said a word about you all the morning, 
except to thank any of my friends who came to tell me that you 
were a pretty girl. If I had known that you were going to talk 
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in this foolish way as soon as we got into the carriage, I should 
have said, “ Yes, she is pretty, but, poor child, you have no idea 
how stupid she is.” ’ 

Olive smiled faintly ; she was only partly convinced. ‘ Are you 
quite sure that the grey-velvet lady was not talking of me?’ 

‘Iam certain. Have I not told you so?’ 

‘ But she was looking at me.’ 

‘Yes, she said once or twice, “ Your niece is so pretty, I can’t 
take my eyes off her ”—that’s why she looked, I suppose—the worst 
is, she is half blind.’ 

* But she said niece 

‘ Now, Olive, be reasonable. You are not my only niece. I 
can’t tell you the name of the girl we were talking of—that 
would not be right, but I see that nothing short of that will con- 
vince you.’ 

Olive was ashamed of herself and was silent. 

* What a blessing it is to know that Mrs. Ullathorne is out of 
England !’ observed Mrs. Raymond. ‘ Do you know, I feel as if an 
oppressive weight were removed now that she is gone. She got 
to know of all our doings, and never approved of any of them, and 
we were forced to listen to her wonderful speeches and never 
resent them. ‘Tiresome woman! I wonder how often she would 
see us if she were poor, or how much range we should grant her 
tongue if she lost all her money? Here we are at Falkland 
Houses! Don’t you think our house rather nice? but it’s only a 
hired one—we are not so well off as you. By-the-by, are you 
pretty comfortable at Sister Ullathorne’s? She bullies everyone 
but her servants, and spoils them until they are unbearable. And 
then every now and then she breaks out, insults them all, and they 
leave in a body. I suppose, if they were ever so disagreeable, you 
would not dare to turn them away ?’ 

‘Of course not. That is my tenure of office; but I am per- 
fectly comfortable.’ 

‘They used to make a fuss when Sister Ullathorne had a few 
friends to dinner—they said it gave them trouble.’ 

‘ Sister Ullathorne only asks plain men and women,’ said Lady 
Brooke, laughing. ‘That is so silly of her. Servants will run 
themselves off their legs for anyone with a title—they enjoy it. 
I know quite well how to manage them.’ 

‘ And everyone else too,’ thought Mrs. Raymond, who, though 
she was forming a very strong alliance with her Indian sister-in- 
law, was quite aware of her powers. ‘Good-bye. I am very tired! 
You are coming to us this evening, Honora ?—be punctual.’ 

‘Sir John Ellerton is going to dine with us, replied Lady 
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Brooke, ‘and Mrs. Ptolomais; she won’t stay late, though, and I 
suppose I may bring him with me?? 

‘Of course you may,’ said Mrs. Raymond with a meaning 
glance at Olive, who was looking out of the window. 

‘ Good-bye, then; thank you for taking us to-day. By-the-by, 
I shall not be so afraid of moving about next week—I am going 
to have the use of Dr. Brooke’s carriage while he is away. Selina 
asked him to let me have it. It looks rather professional, but I 
don’t mind that—it will be an immense comfort to me. Aw 
revoir. 

‘It is simply astounding,’ said Mrs. Raymond to her husband. 
‘ That woman’s genius is prodigious! She has not been in London 
a month, and yet she has contrived to find people willing to supply 
her with everything she can want or wish for. She has a better 
house than we have, and it does not cost her a penny; and now she 
has a carriage, and very soon 2 

‘You could have had the carriage yourself if you had asked 
for it. Iwish you had. It would have done for me, and you 
could have had ours all to yourself.’ 

‘ But it would never have occurred to me to ask for it. That 
thinking of things so promptly is just what is so very clever in 
Honora.’ 

When Lady Brooke entered her drawing-room it was full of 
lovely flowers. Sbe had ‘ chanced’ to say in Sir John Ellerton’s 
hearing how wretched it was to her to live in rooms without 
flowers, and he had felt it to be a privilege to send her some. 

(Zo be continued.) 














Fate, or Bon? 












Beyonp the record of all eldest things, 

Beyond the rule and regions of past time, 

From out Antiquity’s hoary-headed rime, J 
Looms the dread phantom of a King of kings: 

Round His vast brows the glittering circlet clings . 2 

Of a thrice royal crown; behind Him climb, 

O’er Atlantean limbs and breast sublime, 

The sombre splendours of mysterious wings ; 





Deep calms of measureless power, in awful state, 





Gird and uphold Him; a miraculous rod, 
To heal or smite, arms His infallible hands: 






Known in all ages, worshipped in all lands, 
Doubt names this half-embodied Mystery—Fate, 


While Faith, with lowlier reverence, whispers—God ! 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 






